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LITURGICAL PREACHING 


The budding interest in liturgical preaching amongst us should in its 
burgeoning afford us some very nourishing fruit. It directs our atten- 
tion in an altogether fresh way to the rubric concerning “the sermon” 
at the Holy Communion. It reminds us that in Christianity there is a 
quite specific relation between preaching and worship. It confronts us 
very seriously with a question which we might have supposed to be 
merely childish—why do you preach on Sunday in Church? Yes; and 
what do you preach, and to whom? 

All this arises out of considering the word “liturgical.” It arises also 
because any concern about liturgical preaching derives from the litur- 
gical renewal that is taking place amongst us and marks a stage in that 
process. What is taking place is a restoration of the Eucharist to its 
place as the specifically Christian worship of the Lord’s Day. This is 
not being done without difficulties and barriers,—though these difficul- 
ties and barriers are often the monuments of mistaken attempts at 
restoration in the past. At all events, the restoration goes forward 
through a growing recognition that the Eucharist is the adequate ex- 
pression of Christian worship, in a manner in which Morning Prayer is 
not adequate, because it is the unique focus of divine action and human 
response, and because, by Communion, it demands the Christian com- 
mitment. It is the unique event-consciousness-response complex: it 
looks back to the words and acts of Jesus in fact and in history; it 
looks forward to the eschatological consummation; it experiences 
Christ, through His own act and initiative, in the here-and-now, in 
together-ness. Lay people may not use this jargon of description, but 
they know and they experience, and they become at home in the Mys- 
tery of Christ. 
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This is the situation in which liturgical preaching is done. The 
preaching is an element in the liturgcal action. It is this because of 
its association with the liturgical lections. In them pre-eminently is 
the communication of the Word of God. Yet the preacher has his 
function, albeit a more modest one than all of us who are preachers 
may sometimes think; for his is the function of interpretation. Still 
there is something else here, and it goes deeper: for the function of 
the preacher at the Liturgy is the pastoral function towards the con- 
gregation of which he has the cure. This of course is the case at any 
assembly of the faithful and at any office of worship at which the pastor 
preaches; but at the Eucharist it is in the highest degree the case. 


And this brings us, I think, to some searching considerations. 

1. This pastoral preaching within the context of worship, and in the 
highest place within the context of the Eucharistic liturgy, is directed 
to Christians, and it must speak the Christian thing to Christian peo- 
ple. It is not at all preaching the Gospel in the Biblical sense, for the 
Gospel is preached to those who are not yet in the Church in order to 
bring them to Christ. This is perhaps a painful or even a shocking 
thing to say. Why? Is it because our people are not Christians, be- 
cause they do not yet know what the kerygma is, or because knowing 
it they do not believe it? But when will they begin to be Christians? 
They are not perfect Christians, but then, neither are the preachers. 
Perhaps we too much argue Christianity with our people, even at the 
Eucharist, because we are arguing it with ourselves. The New Testa- 
ment is all written for Christians who are addressed as saints even 
though they have to be told to love their wives and not to provoke 
their children to wrath. 

2. The liturgical sermon does not permit the preacher to talk about 
anything and everything concerning which he may have persuaded 
himself that it has some possible connection with Christianity. He must 
himself exercise judgement as to what is fitting, and for this he has as- 
sistance and direction in the lections, in the liturgical year, and in the 
needs of his congregation as a whole and as the congregation. In the 
manner of his speech, he is governed by the dignity of the liturgical 
language and by what is becoming to the holy action in which his 
speech is set. Does he speak of morals, public and private, of Chris- 
tian social action, of what it is to be a Christian in a secular society? 
Of this I think we may let the New Testament speak to us, and surely 
we shall find ample encouragement for all we ought to say in our own 
generation. 
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3. What then about “preaching the Gospel”? Well, what about it: 
The exploration of what pastoral and liturgical preaching should be will 
lead us to something disquieting. We have for a long time been preach- 
ing in a kind of twilight zone in which the true Biblical preaching of 
the Gospel and the ministry of the Word within the Church have be- 
come confused and mixed so that we scarcely do either the one or the 
other. Nothing, I venture to think, will be more salutary for us than 
to rediscover the distinction. This may set us on the road to a more 
effective ministry. At all events it will oblige us to submit our present 
preaching to a very severe audit, and it should lead to a more unequi- 
vocal Christianity within the Church and a more vigorous adventure of 
evangelism outside it. 

4. Assuming then that the true Biblical “preaching the Gospel” must 
be done outside the Church, we are obliged to consider afresh how this 
is to be done. In the use of radio and television we cannot allow our 
efforts to be dissipated by any kind of approach to the public which 
falls below a straightforward proclamation of the Gospel. In the pres- 
ent condition of American society, however, we shall be speaking both 
to people who are already Christian and to people who were never 
Christian at all or whose attitude is indecisive. Those who are de- 
cisively hostile will scarcely listen. 

5. However, at this point we are obliged to come back into Church, 
for many people come to our services to savor religion and return be- 
cause they begin to hope that they may find a life they have not had. 
If we turn all our preaching and worship into an evangelistic cam- 
paign, the Church will never be the Church, and therefore because a 
distinction must be made at some point, we must treat communicants 
as though they were Christians and as though they do in fact acknowl- 
edge their commitment and status. This is the realistic fact; anything 
less is a pure perfectionism and indeed an arrogant self-righteousness 
in the clergy. Very well, then: for them is the liturgy and the liturgi- 
cal sermon, not for conversion but for edification, in the Biblical sense 
of that word. But flanking this there must be other services, with an- 
other kind of preaching, and this is for people who in at least a rough 
and serviceable analogy are catechumens: they are inquirers, they are 
the multitude who came to listen to Jesus and to whom He spoke 
parables. Now, what service will environ this kind of preaching? Be- 
cause a great many fringe Episcopalians are familiar with Morning 
Prayer and because Episcopalians generally have a special loyalty to it, 
perhaps Morning Prayer and sermon is the thing, for the present, at 
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eleven o’clock,—to be continued, therefore, but with a radical re-ap- 
praisement. However, it may very well turn out,—and I hope this will 
at least go into the hopper of experiment—that Ante-Communion, 
with the rubrical minimum of Morning Prayer preceding it for the 
benefit of the Old Testament lection, will be the thing to accompany 
the preaching which stands at the threshold of a modern catechume- 
nate. Wituram Hamitton Nes 
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MORAL 'THEOLOGY AND THE CRIMINAL LAW* 


By G. Karz 


University of Chicago Law School 


I 


The legal profession is stirring with renewed interest in the relations 
between ethics and law. In exploring these relations, lawyers are 
learning that particular fields of law can be illuminated not only by 
secular ethical theory but also by religious ethics and moral theology. 
This article is a discussion of the purposes of the criminal law in the 
light of the Judeo-Christian legal tradition, particularly the tradition 
of classical protestantism. The theological analysis will be compared 
with familiar secular theories as to the purposes of the criminal law 
and will be considered in the light of modern psychological analysis of 
criminality and of the social demand for punishment. 


It is convenient to begin with the summary statement of the pur- 
poses of the law which appears in the Lutheran Formula of Concord: 


“It is established that the Law of God was given to men for three 
causes: first that a certain external discipline might be preserved, 
and wild and intractable men might be restrained, as it were, by 
certain barriers; secondly, that by the Law men might be brought 
to an acknowledgment of their sins; thirdly, that regenerate men, 
to all of whom, nevertheless, much of the flesh still cleaves, for 
that reason may have some certain rule after which they may and 
ought to shape their life.” 


This three-fold analysis of the purposes of law is not specifically Lu- 
theran; similar statements appear in Calvin’s Institutes and in the 
writings of other reformers.” 


*This article is published with the permission of Southern Methodist University, 
where it was originally presented at a conference on Law and Society. 

‘As quoted in Alec R. Vidler. Christ’s Stranze Work, London, Longmans, Green 
nd Co., 1944, 21-22. I am much indebted to Canon Vidler for this stimulating book. 
“According to Canon Vidler. the statement from the Formula of Concord can 
serve “as a general index to the teaching . . . of our standard Anglican divines.” “The 
arest approach to authoritative recognition by the Church of England of a work 

t formally defines the three uses of the Law seems to be the direction of Archbishop 
Whitgift and Convocation in 1586 to the inferior clergy to procure and study Bul- 
lincer’s Decades.” Op. at <2. 
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In this passage it is apparent that the phrase “the Law of God” in- 
cludes moral law as well as law which is backed up by the organized 
force of the community. This follows the general Biblical usage in 
which the distinction between the two kinds of law appears only gradv- 
ally and with little emphasis. 

As one begins to reflect on the statement quoted, one is struck with 
the contrast between this analysis and the common man’s moralistic 
view of the law. According to the common view, legal responsibility is 
a matter of moral blameworthiness, and moral blameworthiness_in- 
heres in free choice of evil. Acceptance of a simple view of free will 
underlies both the common understanding of moral responsibility and 
also the traditional view of legal responsibility. As Blackstone put 
it, the only thing that renders human action culpable is “the concur- 
rence of the will, when it has its choice either to do or to avoid” the 
act in question.” Recently the United States Supreme Court referred 
to “belief in freedom of the human will and a consequent ability and 
duty ... to choose between good and evil,” saying that this belief is a 
“universal and persistent feature of mature systems of law.’”* With 
this view of human freedom, the common man believes that punish- 
ment of some sort is justified as retribution for the wrong itself, en- 
tirely apart from the results which its imposition may accomplish. 

In the Formula of Concord, however, there is no suggestion that the 
purpose of law is to punish free choice of evil. And when Calvin pre- 
sents the same analysis of the purposes of the law, there is of course 
no emphasis on free will. From the viewpoint of classical protestant- 
ism, the purpose of law is apparently not retribution for its own sake. 
The law is forward-looking. It is part of God’s strategy in dealing with 
sin. Law and judgment, in Isaiah’s phrase, are God’s “strange work,” 
the necessary prelude to His proper work cf mercy and redemption. 


Il 


The first of the three uses of the law is often referred to as “politi- 
cal,” since here the law achieves its purpose through the organized 
force of the State. Men are deterred from breaking the law through 
fear of its penalties. The reformers were clear that the law’s threat of 


3Bl. Comm., Bk IV. Ch. II, *21. 
*Morisette v. United States, 342 U.S. 246, 250 (1952). 

‘Sor an empirical study, see F. C. Sharp and Max Otto, A Study of the Popular 
Attitude toward Retributive Punishment, Int. J. Ethics, vol. 20, 341 (1910), Retri- 
bution and Deterrence in the Moral Judgments of Common Sense, id. at 438. 
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force is necessary for the avoidance of social chaos. In Calvin’s color- 
ful language, God provides for the public tranquility through the “con- 
strained and extorted righteousness” of those “induced not by volun- 
tary submission ... but... only by the violence of fear.”* Nor is the 
reference here to a small minority of criminals and potential criminals. 
The threats of the law are needed to deter all who are unregenerate. 
And the Formula of Concord goes further; even the regenerate need 
the law. In them the process of regeneration has only begun; they 
still need “not only the admonitions and threatening of the law” but 
also its “punishments and blows.” 


This insight as to the average man’s need for the threat of punish- 
ment is confirmed by modern psychology. Dr. Gregory Zilboorg has 
said that the commandments “ “Thou shalt not kill’ [and] “Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife’ are not . . . prohibitions against the 
deeds of some few... evil men. These are commandments issued for 
the guidance of the average man with average propensities.” 


Dynamic psychologists tell us that the average man, through the ex- 
perience of punishment in infancy, has learned to repress a part of his 
basic drives and to find socially acceptable outlets for the remainder. 
The result is an equilibrium, “a sort of contract,” as Dr. Franz Alex- 
ander put it, “between the powers which restrict our instinctual ex- 
pression and the instinctual demands of the individual.”* But the 
equilibrium is precarious, and Dr. Alexander insists that it is only with 
respect to a few crimes—cannibalism, incest, and the killing of parents 
—that the average citizen can do without external threats to back up 
his internalized controls. With respect to all other impulses, the ag- 
gressiveness of the ordinary citizen is held in check only with the help 
of the social threat of punishment. In this situation, the occurrence of 
crime disturbs the inner equilibrium of law-abiding citizens and acti- 
vates their repressed impulses. The result is a state of anxiety which 
requires for its relief the dramatization of the adage that crime does 
not pay. 

This psychological analysis shows why the deterrent force of the 
law is needed and how it operates. It suggests also the psychological 
basis of the idea that retribution is just. In Dr. Alexander’s metaphor, 


"Institutes, Bk. II, Ch. VII. 

‘Gregory Zilboorg, The Psychology of the Criminal Act and Punishment. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954, 79. 

‘Franz Alexander and Hugo Staub, The Criminal, the Judge and the Public, New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1931, 910, 47. 
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the sense of justice springs from this inner bargain which is reluctantly 
reached when external controls are internalized in early childhood, 
Subjectively, an individual’s sense of justice is his feeling that he may 
fairly be asked to maintain his renunciation only if like sacrifices are 
forced upon others also. The law’s penalties are believed to be just, 
and this characteristic reinforces their deterrent effect. 

This analysis suggests also why the demand that crime be punished 
is often made with intense hostility toward the criminal. The “inner 
bargain” is an interpretation of an equilibrium which is unconscious. 
The average citizen is unable consciously to face his kinship with the 
criminal and therefore rejects him, emphatically and _ self-righteously 
denying any similarity. Thus, according to Dr. William A. White: 


“The criminal ... becomes a handy scapegoat upon which .. . [the 
ordinary citizen] can transfer his feelings of his own sinfulness and 
thus by punishing the criminal he deludes himself into a feeling of 
righteous indignation, thus bolstering up his own self-respect and 
serving to restrain himself from like indulgences. . . . The legal 
punishment of the criminal ... is . .. a dramatic tragic action by 
which society pushes off its criminal impulses upon a substitute.” 


As we have seen, the Judeo-Christian view of the nature of fallen 
man includes a similarly radical conviction as to man’s need for the 
restraining force of the law. In the language of Charles Williams, “The 
chief use of punishment in the State is to frighten the majority of 
citizens from behaving as they wish to behave and as a minority do 
behave.”” Under this view of the law, criminals are used by society 
to keep others in line. Modern social and legal positivists are quite 
clear about this. Mr. Justice Holmes wrote to Professor Laski: 


10 


“If I were having a philosophical talk with a man I was going to 
have hanged (or electrocuted) I should say, I don’t doubt that 
your act was inevitable for you but to make it more avoidable 
by others we propose to sacrifice you to the common good. You 
may regard yourself as a soldier dying for your country if you 
like. But the law must keep its promises.”™ 


This quotation may strike the reader with something of a shock. 


William Alanson White, Insanity and the Criminal Law, New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1923, 13-14. 
Charles Williams, He Came Down from Heaven, London, Faber and Faber, 1950. 


174. 
MUMark DeWolfe Howe. Holmes-Laski Letters, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 
1953, 806. 
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And it may seem more shocking that theologians in the classical pro- 
testant tradition are just as unapologetic about treating criminals as 
instruments for social purposes. Thus the Rev. Sydney Smith had no 
apparent qualms in declaring: 


“When a man has been proved to have committed a crime, it is 
expedient that society should make use of that man for the diminu- 
tion of crime; he belongs to them for that purpose.” 


Moralists have often attacked this view as to the purpose of punish- 
ment. Kant insisted that it is utterly immoral for society to treat a 
man as a means to be used for its purposes. The only morally de- 
fensible basis of punishment, according to Kant, is that of retribution 
for acts freely chosen. But on this point the Judeo-Christian tradition 
—with its “realistic” insights as to human nature paralleling those of 
dynamic psychology—is closer to modern positivism than to ethical 
idealism. Theologians in this tradition do not base criminal responsi- 
bility upon a relatively untrammeled freedom of choice. Their position 
is therefore not shaken by the findings of psychological and social sci- 
ence as to the great extent to which human conduct is determined. 


Even modern idealists have conceded, of course, that the character 
of adults is largely fixed and that their freedom to act “out of char- 
acter” is very limited. They have usually considered responsibility as 
resting on the fact that character is itself the product of acts freely 
chosen in the past. But the difficulty raised by dynamic psychology is 
that character tendencies become relatively fixed at an age so young 
that it seems inappropriate to speak of personal responsibility. 

Here, then, is the troublesome fact about criminal responsibility. To 
the extent that criminal behavior is conditioned by early family in- 
fluences and by later environment, to that extent the responsibility 
imposed upon the criminal is responsibility without fault—vicarious re- 
sponsibility for the acts of those who determined his character and con- 
duct. This is the fact which makes unacceptable the simple moralistic 
view of criminal responsibility. 

But this fact that human freedom is very limited is no stumbling 
block for the Christian view of law which we have been considering. 
In this view, social peace requires that crime be punished, entirely 


“Quoted by L. Ranzinowicz and J. W. C. Turner in The Modern Approach to 
Criminal Law, London, Macmillan Co., 1945, 40. It is significant that this state- 
ment appears in an eloquent attack upon tread-mill labor then forced upon prisoners 
not yet convicted. 
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apart from the extent of free will. The law is “Christ’s strange work,” 
in the language of the Formula of Concord. Only if social disintegra- 
tion is forcibly checked, can individuals find the relative security ne- 
cessary for moral and spiritual development. As Paul Tillich puts it, 
“Love, in order to exercise its proper works, namely charity and for- 
giveness, must provide for a place on which this can be done, through 
its strange work of judging and punishing.” 

In fact, from the Judeo-Christian viewpoint, the largely vicarious 
character of criminal responsibility is not only no stumbling block; it 
is a clue to the deeper meaning of responsibility. But this meaning be- 
comes apparent only as one considers the law also as a summons to 


repentance. 


lil 


Secular and religious thought again run parallel with respect to this 
second use of the law. Where the Formula of Concord speaks of 
bringing men “to an acknowledgment of their sins,” secular penology 
speaks of reformation. Both processes, however, involve self-criticism 
initiated by confrontation with law. In this context, the reference is 
to law as moral law, though the offender’s encounter may be with the 
moral law as embodied in criminal statutes. But here we meet the 
essential tragedy of the law: the law is indispensable to the process of 
reformation or repentance, but alone it is powerless to accomplish this 
end. This impotence characterizes the moral law as well as the law 
of the State, but the latter raises a further difficulty: the criminal law 
may actually impede the process of reformation because of the nature 
of its penalties and the modes of its administration. 

St. Paul emphasized repeatedly that the consciousness of sin comes 
only as the sinner is confronted with the law. “I should never have 
had sin brought home to me but for the law.’”“* And repeatedly the 
reformers drove home the same point with varying metaphor. Thus 
Bullinger spoke of the law as the mirror which holds before man the 
image of his sinful nature. And with characteristic color Luther pic- 
tured the law as the “maul” with which God beats in pieces the beast 
of man’s self-esteem. 

But St. Paul and the reformers also made clear the impotence of the 
law. The law has no power to help men accept the truth of the image 


®Paul Tillich, Love, Power, and Justice, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1954, 49. 
“Romans 7:7, trans. J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches, London, Geoffrey 
Bles, 1947, 
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it holds before them. Or if it seems to succeed in this respect, it in- 
duces despair rather than repentance and reformation. Repentance 
requires not only the judgment of the law but the gracious mercy of 
forgiveness. Christ’s proper work of redemptive love is necessary for 
the fulfilment of the law’s purposes. Only as a sinner is conscious of 
God’s loving acceptance can he come to a repentance which is beyond 
despair. In the words of Henry S. Nash, “. . . it is through forgive- 
ness that the law penetrates and dominates the inmost being of free 
men.” “Forgiveness goes before punishment and so makes punishment 
effective.” “The divine forgiveness reinstates the law within the will 


5 


of the offender.” 

Secular analysis of reformation is strikingly parallel. The process 
of reformation is a process of moral development, of growth in respon- 
sibility. It can be observed in the development of children as well as 
in adult experience. In either case, the individual comes up against 
“the law;” he experiences criticism which challenges him to self-cri- 
ticism. But this experience is painful and growth in capacity for self- 
criticism can take place only in a favorable environment. The child 
acquires responsibility through the experience of punishment or correc- 
tion. But to have this effect the correction must be accepted, and this 
means that it must be experienced in a personal environment in which 
the child feels no rejection. Only with such support can self-criticism 
be learned without jeopardizing self-acceptance. 

The process is similar when reformation takes place in adult life. 
Novelists like Dostoyevsky and Hugo have given us classic examples. 
They show that forgiveness is necessary as well as judgment; that 
somewhere in his environment the offender must find acceptance and 
friendship. (This process of rehabilitation has been compared to the 
process of psychotherapy. Dr. Alexander has said that the story of 
Jean Valjean is a precise analogue of the course of psychoanalysis.) In 
more recent literature, Faulkner’s Requiem for a Nun and T. S. Eliot’s 
play The Family Reunion dramatize this painful growth of responsi- 
bility. 

In Eliot’s play, as the curtain rises, the family is assembled awaiting 
the return of Harry, whose selfish and possessive wife has been lost 
overboard while the couple were on a cruise some years before. Harry 
arrives, much distraught, and declares that he had pushed her over 
the rail. Most of the shocked family prefer to believe that this is a 


*Henry S. Nash. The Atoning Life, New York, Macmillan Co., 1908, 116, 120. 
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delusion. We learn that Harry is torn between a vague sense of de- 
filing guilt, on the one hand, and, on the other, a feeling that the act 
was not really his own. In the audience we share this tension because 
we are never actually told what did happen. Figures of avenging furies, 
whom Harry has been trying to escape, appear in the window, and 
Harry, sensing that he is trapped, compulsively seeks to learn their 
meaning. He insists on finding the family skeletons and questions 
Agatha, a wise and sympathetic aunt. For her his questions tear open 
old scars of pain and guilt and force her to speak of her love for his 
father. Harry learns about his meager and loveless childhood, and 
about his father’s abortive plan to kill Harry’s mother. He thus learns 
the way in which his own character had been deformed and the extent 
to which his responsibility might be considered as limited. What Harry 
achieves, however, with the support of Agatha’s affection, is acceptance 
of full responsibility. He learns that what the furies mean is the duty 
to accept responsibility without alibi, and he comes to see them not as 
furies but as bright angels to guide him in responsible life. 

Here we see the limited role of the law in the process of repentance 
or reformation. The process requires persona! relationships which hold 
out to the offender understanding forgiveness. But such a personal 
environment does not make reformation inevitable. There must be 
free and painful acceptance by the offender of the help extended to 
kim; he must take upon himself full responsibility for his acts. He 
must forego any attempt to shift responsibility to others who have 
determined his conduct. He must be willing to accept freely and vi- 
cariously the responsibility for their acts which is inextricably inter- 
twined with his own.” 

I have discussed Eliot’s play because it makes explicit this point that 
growth in moral responsibility means acceptance of vicarious responsi- 
bility. Harry overcomes his morbid dissociation from his act only as 
he learns whose sins he is called upon to expiate and as he comes to 
feel for his parents a measure of genuine sympathy. 


This analysis, however, seems to put us on dangerous ground. The 
“normal” penitent certainly does not think of himself as shouldering 


Cf. Sir Walter Moberly, Responsibility, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1951, 53-54- 
“It may be by the acceptance of a moral liability greater than appears to be due that 
moral advance is made.” “. . . we are forced to widen our conception of responsi 
bility. It no longer appears simply a liability arising out of a power. It may also 
be a power arising out of a voluntary, and apparently quixotic, embracing of 4 
liability that could have been disputed.” Cf. R. C. Moberly, Atonement and 
Personality, London, John Murray, 1901. 
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vicarious responsibility. And if we found him talking in these terms 
we might well suspect that his “penitence” is badly tinged with pride, 
or rather that instead of penitence he is manifesting a morbid messianic 
pretension. Should not repentance be rather the simple confession of 
sin in thankful acceptance of forgiveness? 

But at the sophisticated middle of the twentieth century this humble 
attitude is just what is lacking. Modern man has eaten much fruit 
from the tree of psychological knowledge. In the recent past most of 
his secular prophets have preached a rigid determinism. And while 
this dogma seems on the wane, modern man cannot forget that quanti- 
tatively his freedom seems very small. Our generation has been taught 
this doctrine so successfully that even our juvenile delinquents are 
quick to blame their parents and social conditions. 

Eliot’s Harry embodies this aspect of the predicament of modern 
man. Like Harry, modern man needs the dangerous insight that morai 
responsibility is largely vicarious. But, vicarious or not, it is respon- 
sibility which he has to shoulder. Or rather, to quote Bosanquet. it is 
responsibility which “in his nature and spirit he has shouldered aod 
imitio..”" 

This account of the process of moral rehabilitation makes apparent 
the difficulty in molding legal institutions with this end in view. The 
law can declare men’s responsibility and summon men to accept it. But 
legal institutions can promote the acceptance only to the extent that 
they embody the principle of forgiveness. How is it possible at the same 
time to pronounce judgment and to extend forgiveness? Even in family 
relations, the difficulty is enormous—as any conscientious parent can 
testify. Can the law hope even to avoid impeding the process of re- 
habilitation? 

One thing is clear. Legal institutions, however enlightened, must be 
supplemented by voluntary efforts of individuals and private organiza- 
tions like the John Howard Association. The general community atti- 
tude toward criminals—particularly toward ex-convicts—may be crucial 
for the process of rehabilitation. Christians have traditionally been en- 
joined to perform “works of mercy” toward offenders, not only spiritual! 
works of forgiveness but “corporal” works of visitation and help. To 
accomplish its purpose of rehabilitation, the law needs institutions like 
St. Leonard’s House, the new hostel in Chcago; it needs men like 
Charles A. Ward, whose company has hired more than 300 ex-convicts. 


“Bernard Bosanquet, The Value and Destiny of the Individual, London, Macmillan 
Co.. 1913, 149. 
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The reason for the law’s impotence is two-fold. There is not only 
the inherent difficulty in establishing through law the conditions favor- 
able to reformation. There is the added difficulty that the law must 
fulfil its first use; apart from reformation, the law must use its force to 
reduce crime. Conflicts between the two purposes of the law are in- 
evitable, since the means to achieve them are not fully compatible. 
Promotion of reformation may require foregoing the most economicai 
and effective devices to prevent crime. 

In its crime-prevention efforts the law uses not only deterrence but 
also incapacitation of those whose actual crimes have shown their dan- 
gerous propensities. If crime prevention were the only objective, long 
and rigid prison sentences would be defensible as the usual penalty, 
subject only to considerations of social cost. But a society which re- 
gards its own protection as the sole criterion would be repudiating the 
second use of the law. Not even in the strictest systems has there been 
an effort permanently to incapacitate all criminals, for there has always 
been some effort to “make the punishment fit the crime.” The dex 
talionis may have its roots in primitive vengeance, but it points also to 
the limits of appropriate penalties. 

From the viewpoint of reformation, the trouble with non-parolabie 
life sentences is that they seem to negate forgiveness and thus impede 
the acceptance of responsibility. Except perhaps in cases of clearest 
danger to society, the penalties should leave open the possibility of 
return to the community. 

This comment, of course, applies also to capital punishment. In 
Christian terms I am not sure that the case against the death penalty 
is any stronger than that against actual life imprisonment. Conceivably 
there may once actually have been a Christian culture in which the 
heart of the man condemned to death might be reached by the judge’s 
words “. .. and may God have mercy on your soul,” together with the 
prayers of the wronged traditionally offered up at the side of the gal- 
lows. But as the British debates illustrate, the case against capital 
punishment rests not so much on religious premises as on the demon- 
strated danger of mistakes in identification and on the absence of evi- 
dence as to the deterrent effect of the death penalty. 

Let us sketch in outline some features of a penal system which would 
attempt to take seriously the purpose of rehabilitation. Its rituals 
would express formal disapproval of the offense; they would proclaim 
the breach which the offender has made in his relation to society; but 
they would avoid the rhetoric and symbols of personal rejection. To 
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svmbolize forgiveness, the law might follow continental precedent and 
require destruction or sealing of official records after a specified period, 
and might forbid defamatory publication of crimes long past. 

A penal system designed to maximize possibilities of rehabilitation 
would treat offenders as individuals. There would be careful examina- 
tion and classification procedures, and selective use of probation and 
suspended sentence. At least in the case of longer sentences, there 
would be an element of indeterminacy, with possibility of discharge or 
parole. (This opens up, of course, difficult questions as to criteria for 
crant of parole and dangers of defeating the purposes of the system by 
arbitrariness in administration.) A rehabilitative penal system requires 
also a variety of types of custodial institutions, varying in the extent 
of security provisions and in the opportunities for work, training, and 
therapy. It would facilitate visits by relatives and friends and afford 
opportunities for worship and religious teaching. And all of these fea- 
tures imply adequately paid, well-trained, and carefully selected per- 
sonnel. 

These features of enlightened criminal administration would require 
ihe community to shoulder an increased tax burden. They would in- 
volve also the voluntary acceptance of a degree of risk. They are 
features which would manifest the spirit of forgiveness. Effective for- 
giveness necessarily requires a willingness to become involved and to 
accept a share in the pain caused by the offender and in the cost of 
his restoration.” 

Adequate support for such a program has never been available. The 
average man is apparently unwilling to accept either the cost or the 
tisk involved, and it is his own need for the law which may explain 
why this is so. A genuinely reintegrative program requires an attitude 
of sympathy which is found only in those who have relatively little 
need for repression of aggressive impulses. To the extent that the 
average man keeps himself in check only by repression backed by social 
coercion, to that extent we must expect the average man to demand 
harshness toward criminals and to refuse to bear the costs and risks of 
rehabilitation. 

One may cite as an example the recent report of an abortive experi- 
ment in rehabilitation of sex offenders in a western state. A program 
of group and individual therapy was being offered to approximately 
forty inmates. The report continues: 


Here and elsewhere in this paper. I am indebted to Leonard Hodgson, The Doc- 
trine of the Atonement, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951, especially Ch. III. 
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“After almost a year of work, . . . improvement was obvious in the 
inmates’ freedom from feelings of isolation, inferiority and self- 
degradation. The patients exchanged their institutional garb for 
informal clothing, engaged in social activity within the institution 
= oe in their manner to the implied hope of mental 
ealth. ... 


“The reaction on the part of the surrounding community and 
the community within the state hospital was instantaneous. Par- 
ent-teacher organizations rose up in wrath, hospital workers were 
contemptuous and belittling, individual parents of children, living 
outside the hospital . . . became enraged and frightened, newspa- 
pers ran stories depicting the horror of helping sexual offenders 
and the state government heads were petitioned for immediate 
action. Particularly irritating to the local public (medical and 
lay) was the observable reduction in feelings of degradation by 
the sexual patients. The sudden demand for restriction . . . be- 
came overwhelming. The therapeutic program was summarily 
restricted, then abruptly halted.’”” 


It is conceivable, of course, that those in charge of this program had 
shown themselves irresponsible in dealing with the risks of escape or 
premature discharge. But the reaction probably indicates rather that 
the equilibrium of the law-abiding citizens with respect to sexual be- 
havior was not sufficiently stable for them to contemplate forgiveness 
for such offenses. 


IV 


Before turning to the third use of the law, it may be well to empha- 
size the limited extent to which the law is directed toward either refor- 
mation or retribution. As to the former, the question of whether or 
not reformation has taken place is not the primary issue either before 
the trial judge or before parole authorities. True, a moral change may 
indicate that the individual is not dangerous and that public safety does 
not require his incarceration. Furthermore, the fact of reformation, 
like many other circumstances, may have a bearing on whether or not 
general deterrence requires the particular penalty under consideration. 

It is only in a limited sense, furthermore, that the law is designed as 
retribution. If retribution means punishment of real personal guilt, 
then retribution is no function of the law. The legal process does not 
attempt to adjudicate whether and to what extent a criminal act was 


*Walter Bromberg, Roots of Crime: A Sociopsychological Analysis, J. Pub. Law, 
vol. 3, 437. 447 (1954). 
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freely chosen or was the result of free choices in the past. The freedom 
assumed by the law is broader and simpler than the freedom which 
psychological knowledge leaves one able to affirm. The law treats men 
“as if” they possessed unlimited freedom and responsibility. 

The law is retributive, however, in one sense: the law is not merely 
forward-looking. While it does not adjudge guilt in the deepest sense, 
its judgment is one of disapproval; it formally attributes the crime to 
the criminal. It imposes responsibility and declares the criminal’s duty 
to accept responsibility. 

This limited sense in which the law is retributive is applicable when 
the attempt is made to define the class who are exempt from responsi- 
bility because of mental illness. Sometimes the courts use language 
suggesting that the inquiry is whether or not the accused’s condition 
was such that he can be blamed for his act. In the recent Durham 
case,” the test was formulated as one of whether the crime was the re- 
sult of mental disease or of an exercise of free will. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that Judge Bazelon believed that the evidence could provide a 
categorical answer to this question. The psychiatric authorities on 
which he relied made it clear that the problem is one of degree of im- 
pairment of understanding or self control. Presumably the judge 
wanted the jury to determine whether there was such lack of substan- 
tial capacity as to make it unjust to apply the usual assumption of fu'l 
freedom and responsibility. In terms of the present analysis, the pro- 
blem is to identify the sick offenders who are substantially incapable of 
shouldering responsibility for themselves without the aid of therapy. 

In another respect, furthermore, the concept of retribution must be 
rejected. It is not the requirements of retribution which govern the 
selection of penalties. Longer sentences for more serious crimes are 
justifiable not because of a retributive /ex talionis, but because such 
criminals constitute a greater threat to public safety and because of 
the requirements of general deterrence. 

In adjusting its penalties the law should regard only its first use and 
should impose only penalties which are reasonably necessary for this 
purpose. Penalties unduly harsh frustrate the ultimate purpose of all 
law, the personal development and fulfilment of individual citizens. 
This purpose the law serves not directly but by maintaining conditions 
of reasonable order and security. A penal system which is harsher 
than needed for this purpose frustrates the ultimate end, not only by 


“Durham v. United States, 214 F. 2d 862 (App. D. C.. 1954). 
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impeding reformation of offenders but also by furnishing an example 
of vengeance or purposeless cruelty. 


V 

We turn, finally, to the third of the Christian uses of the law. In 
the Formula of Concord, you will recall, it was declared that God gave 
the law not only to preserve society from the violence of the unregene- 
rate and to summon them to repentance, but also “that regenerate men, 
to all of whom, nevertheless, much of the flesh still cleaves, . . . may 
have some certain rule after which they may . . . shape their life.” 

It was about this third use of the law that controversy had particu- 
larly arisen. Some of the followers of Luther contended that the re- 
generate are freed from the law and no longer need its threats or its 
teachings. This position, however, was rejected. As we have already 
noted, it was declared that in the regenerate, regeneration and renewal 
are not complete but only begun. In the regenerate, “The Old Adam 
still inheres in the understanding, the will and all the powers of man 
and needs the threats and punishments of the law.” One can not 
speak simply of the “regenerate” and the “unregenerate”. One can 
only speak of men insofar as they are regenerate. 

What is the function of the law for men insofar as they are regene- 
rate? They view the law not as a hostile force to be obeyed out of 
fear. The regenerate man welcomes the guidance and admonitions of 
the law and performs its works in gratitude as the first fruits of the 
spirit. He is a citizen of the new covenant prophesied by Jeremiah; 
the law is written in his heart. But he is conscious of his continuing 
tendency toward sin and of his need for help. He can accept the fact 
that in him are deep levels of aggressive desire of which he is largely 
unconscious. In the security of his faith he has less need for repression 
of these impulses and can gradually become aware of them. He sees 
himself as not unlike the criminal; he says, “There, but for the grace 
of God, go I.” Compassion takes the place of hostile rejection. A 
willingness to forgive springs from his consciousness of continuing need 
for forgiveness. 

His willingness to forgive is not a sentimental setting aside of the 
law. He knows the criminal’s need for the law as he knows his own. 
He is concerned that the law should further the process of reformation 
and is willing to accept the burden of taxation which this involves. Nor 
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will he join the clamor for greater severity with every report of parole 
violation. 

But to the extent that men are not regenerate, they still need “not 
only the admonitions . . . of the law” but also its “punishments and 
blows.” To the extent that their need for the law is greater than they 
think,—to that extent they will demand that rehabilitation of criminals 
be strictly subordinated to crime prevention. This was the difficulty 
with the Western community’s attitude toward the program for the 
rehabilitation of sex offenders. And one who understands the Chris- 
tian doctrine concerning human nature will not be surprised that such 
reactions are widespread. The criminal law is for men as they are, 
though it looks also to the men they might become. In performing its 
third use, the law must continue to perform its first and second. 


VI 


We have seen that the law can achieve its purposes only as two 
things happen—neither of which the law can itself accomplish. The 
law fully succeeds only as offenders accept full responsibility for their 


acts—responsibility which unavoidably includes vicarious responsibility 
for antecedent acts of others. And this can come about only as others 
provide an environment of forgiveness, accepting vicariously the cost 
and risk which such action entails. This paper may therefore be sum- 
med up in the proposition that acceptance of vicarious responsibility is 
the key to the fullfilment of the law. 

This proposition is implied in the Christian doctrine of atonement, 
the Church’s teaching concerning God’s redemptive strategy. Chris- 
tianity views the cross as a revelation that acceptance of vicarious re- 
sponsibility is the mode of atoning action, that evil is not to be con- 
guered in any other way. And since God leaves men free, atonement 
must be a continuing process in which men can have a part. God calls 
men to live the life of atonement and to this end makes gracious help 
available. The offender who takes full responsibility for his act is 
accepting participation in the atoning life. So are his fellow citizens 
who extend to him a costly forgiveness. As Dr. Nash puts it, the fulfil- 
ment of Law is achieved only as God lives His atoning life in the wills 
of sinful men. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF RESOLVING CERTAIN APPARENT 
CONTRADICTIONS IN ECCLESIOLOGY 


By H. F. Woopnovuse 
Anglican Theological College, Vancouver, B. C. 


The purpose of this article is to point out apparent contradictions in 
the doctrine of the Church, and then to see how different viewpoints 
may perhaps be comprehended if they are viewed in relation to Chris- 
tology and pneumatology. The present seems a convenient opportunity 
for this as the spate of books on ecclesiology has abated somewhat. 


When the question is asked ‘When did the Church begin?’ different 
answers are given: they range from that given by Richard Field, in 
the start of the seventeenth century, who said “The Church began in 
him in whom sin began even in Adam’, to certain modern writers who 
almost ‘plump’ for ‘Pentecost’. Here appears to be a case where differ- 
ent answers are not so much contradictory to each other as comple- 
mentary to a total picture. The varying answers stress different 
aspects of one complete truth; they are like views of the same building 
taken from different angles. Many stress, and rightly so, the element 
of continuity between the old and the new Israel, but we must not for- 
get that the latter is called ‘new’. Such element of newness from the 
Godward side is caused by two factors which operate as one; these two 
factors are the life and work of Christ and that of the Spirit; concern- 
ing the latter, the most striking manifestation was the outpouring at 
Pentecost and the results of that descent. In this event the element of 
discontinuity is prominent. 

Perhaps an analogy from a garden may illuminate how the two ele- 
ments of continuity and discontinuity may be blended. We might say 
that a plant is alive and growing yet at a certain time artificial manure 
is applied around it. Thus, a new factor enters. At the same time, 2 
combination of sun, balmy breezes and soft, gentle, continual and pene- 
trating rain comes. The rapid growth delights a gardener. Here we 
have both a new factor (the artificial manure) in the development an¢ 
also the regular elements (air, etc.) operate. Continuity and discon- 
tinuity are combined. So it is with the Church; fresh developments 
resulting from Pentecost bring elements of newness and change; that 
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which continues from the past may have additions made to it. So, in 
discussing the continuity and discontinuity of Israel, comprehension, 
rather than contradiction, has the stronger case. 

Let us turn to some other issues in the same field of the doctrine of 
the Church. Dr. Dillistone, in his book ‘The Structure of the Divine 
Society’, delineates two conceptions of the Church—the organic and 
the covenantal—and, in his concluding chapter, attempts to fuse them. 
There are two issues here which merit further probing. How far is 
the contrast complete, do they not belong to different categories of 
thought; on the other hand, if we compare them is it like trying to 
make a detailed comparison between a rock and a squirrel? 

There is also a second question: can all the different conceptions of 
the Church be described as organic or covenantal or a blend of both 
these? 

In order to answer our queries let us compare the organic and cove- 
nantal ideas with Bishop Newbigin’s three categories, ‘Protestant’, 
‘Catholic’? and ‘Pentecostal’. (See “The Household of God’) We also 
ought to enquire whether the latter’s categories are exclusive of each 
other,—it is obvious that each by itself is not complete. 

Dr. Dillistone’s book makes little reference to the Spirit, in fact the 
index of the book does not mention Him. Yet the Church, without the 
Spirit, has ceased to be herself. He is her life. In fairness to Dr. 
Dillistone, it must be said that he is not writing a book on “The Church 
and the Spirit’ or the ‘Holy Spirit in the Life of the Church today’; 
his book is called ‘The Structure of the Divine Society’. But we can 
not deal with the structure of the Church without pointing out that 
the Church is more than a structure; it is the sphere of the ‘Spirit’s 
incarnating’ as Prof. G. Johnston has said in his monograph on ‘The 
Church in the New Testament’. Is it fair to say that to try to get a 
complete view of the Church, both in her nature as well as structure, 
using only the ‘organic’ and ‘covenantal’ ideas is like calling a two 
legged stool a stable seat? We believe it is fair to make such a com- 
parison. 

Because of the vital role of the Spirit in the Church, we cannot re- 
gard all ideas of the Church as included within the terms ‘organism’ 
and ‘covenant’. Therefore, we may examine Newbigin’s three cate- 
gories to see are they more comprehensive and accurate. In the latter 
case, covenant roughly corresponds to the Protestant view, organism 
to the Catholic, while the Pentecostal idea helps to complete the con- 
ception—the latter supplies a very essential element. Here it should 
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be noted that Newbigin (borrowing Dr Mackay’s phrase from the lat- 
ter’s book on the ‘Epistle to the Ephesians’) refuses to set ‘ardour 
against order’. 

However this may be, the element of contradiction may be lessened 
and the fact of comprehension between the views made plainer if we 
look at the two from a Christological and pneumatological viewpoint. 
Canon Dillistone has shown that the two can be treated as complemen- 
tary in the last chapter of his book but his thesis could be strengthened 
by showing that the organic view is linked to the doctrine of Christoi- 
ogy while the covenantal view is based, in the last resort, on pneuma- 
tology. (Jer. 31, 31-34) The New Testament teaches us that it is im- 
possible to make rigid distinctions between the work of Christ and that 
of the Spirit and, therefore, we must try to relate these two categories 
to each other. 

Spirit and structure should be related. The two cannot be separated 
without violating the true conception of the Church. Whether we re- 
gard structure as the vehicle of the Spirit or as its expression this is so. 
Yet we dare not say that the Spirit will not operate outside or inde- 
pendent of a given structure. We may feel that He should not do so, 
but He does. 

Thus, we have seen that in two matters where different viewpoints 
appear to clash, at times quite violently, there is no real conflict. The 
connection between the old and new Israel, the different conceptions 
and categories used to describe the Church can be harmonized in a 
large degree if they are viewed in the light of Christology and pneuma- 
tology. Let us apply the same test to the matter of continuity. 

Advocates of the Catholic view strongly emphasize the need for an 
organ of continuity. Two quotations from Dr. Mascall’s book of es- 
says ‘Corpus Christi’ (pp. 17 and 13) will illustrate the point. ‘The 
Church, as a visible and tangible society, living in the historic process, 
needs a visible and tangible organ of its unity, though that union is, 
as I have emphasised, an interior and mystical unity and not a moral 
or political one.’ ‘It would therefore be surprising if there were no 
visible organ by which the Church’s unity is expressed and maintained, 
although that unity is not a merely moral, political or organisationa! 
unity but an inner and sacramental one.’ 

Dr. Mascall’s statements appear far from satisfactory; they might 
almost be called illogical. In the second quotation, he appears to weaken, 
if not to give away, the case for the validity of the statements men- 
tioned in the first quotation. ‘It would be surprising’, he says, ‘if 
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there were no visible organ by which the Church’s unity is expressed 
and maintained’. His statement seems defective on three grounds. Dr. 
Mascall has emphasised that the Church is unique in that she is divine 
society and that her unity is unity of a very special type. Therefore, 
because the Church is unique, it would not be surprising to find differ- 
ences in her from other societies; we should expect to discover peculiar 
characteristics. Secondly, he has stressed the interior, mystical or 
sacramental unity. Why then must we lay stress on a ‘visible organ’ 
in such a case? Fellowship may be expressed in and through outward 
organs but these may change, partially or completely, so that they 
may not continue adequately to portray the inward fellowship which 
they outwardly represent. Thirdly, he assumes that, for the continu- 
ing life of the Church there must be the same outward organ because 
the Church is a living organism. Here Dr. Mascall appears to assume 
what is required to be proved. A generalisation cannot be made a 
universal law in the biological realm. We cannot say that the same 
life will express itself in the same outward form or organ. We may 
mention the life of a grasshopper, a chrysalis and a butterfly; in that 
case, the same life of one organism has different outward visible organs 
of expression, or perhaps we might say that the continuing life is ex- 
pressed by means of different outward organs. 

We have no right to make the assumption that the life of the Church, 
a society of a unique type, needs any one visible and tangible organ of 
unity; much less can we assume that organs used to express or maintain 
the Church’s life must be of one type and pattern always or every- 
where. Such an assumption is a binding of God within tradition or 
historical circumstances and limits the action of the Spirit. A statement 
of this nature does not make allowance for the pneumatological aspect 
of the Church’s nature. 

But I would prefer to answer Dr. Mascall on a different footing by 
stating that the continuity in the Church’s life which is regarded as 
essential is supplied by the continuing operation of the Spirit which 
enables her to continue to proclaim the work of Christ and his Lord- 
ship. Also, the Spirit’s work is apparent in the lives of Christians. They 
are known by their fruits—something which is ‘visible and tangible’. 

(The statements in these paragraphs should not be taken to pre- 
clude the truth that the Church lives as a visible body with a continu- 
ing structure, though the structure need not always be the same.) 

Hence, it seems reasonable to speak of the Church as the organism 
of the Spirit; it is from Him that the Church draws what Dr. Fair- 
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weather calls the ‘sustained identity of its institutional life’. (‘Episco- 
pacy and Reunion’ p 4, Canadian ed.) 

Yet, at first sight, there seems to be a very wide cleavage between 
what different people mean by continuity and what type of continuity 


is essential in the life and nature of the Church. 


For example, to ensure the continuity of apostolic functions, is an 
office vital or an official? Everybody would not say ‘yes’. O. Cullmann 
(Scottish Journal of Theology, June 1952, pp. 126ff) has suggested 
that the New Testament is the true successor of the Apostles. A sim- 
ilar assertion was made by P. T. Forsyth in ‘The Church and the 
Sacraments’ (1947 edition). “The prolongation of the Apostolate and 
the legatee of its unique authority (as I have said) is the New Testa- 
ment’ (p. 139). He writes earlier (p. 137) “The strict successor of the 
Apostle is the New Testament’. 

We may ask a further question on the same matter in the search for 
clarity. When we are told that the ‘Apostolic commission must be cap- 
able of continuation’ (Episcopacy and Reunion p. 12) does the writer 
mean ‘all’ or ‘some’ of it? The Acts of the Apostles stress that an Apos- 
tle must have been an eyewitness of our Lord’s life in order to bear 
personal testimony to what he had seen and heard. This function of an 
Apostle cannot be continued beyond the lifetime of a generation. 


Again, continuity of function does not seem to require that the same 
type of machinery should be used always. The function of a newspaper 
is to give news; this does not entail that the same name, same format, 
same type of print, same presentation must be perpetuated. Here, 
again, contradictions are seen to be on the surface and are not irrecon- 


cilable. 


The theme of continuity merits further investigation. Failure to 
grasp the essentials of continuity and its different components partially 
vitiates Dr. Wand’s argument in his book on “The Nature and Struc- 
ture of the Church’ (p. 36). Speaking of continuity, Dr. Wand says 
(p. 36) that it is very important ‘that the identity of the organism shall 
be preserved’. He goes on to make what seems an illegitimate deduc- 
tion; ‘it is important that the outward organisation of it should remain 
the same’. “That, to say the least’, continues the Bishop, ‘is the most 
obvious way of showing that the life itself remains the same’. The 
latter part of the quotation, while it may be generally true as a state- 
ment, is, in no sense, a necessary corollary from the fact of the Church’s 
continuity. Indeed, in the case of the Church it may well be false, for 
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the life of the Church is the presence and power of Christ and the 
Spirit. 

‘Continuity’, says the Bishop later (p. 39) ‘is necessary for identity’. 
Quite so; but what kind of continuity? Is it that of outward organisa- 
tion, or of one type of Church order? It is the continuity of spiritual 
life just mentioned, or faithfulness to the divine call and the gospel. 
‘Continuance of the body guarantees the identity of the personality and 
the continuity of its life’ (p. 39). The latter part of the statement may 
be true; even if it is, the first part does not necessarily follow. The 
case of a man whose mind is completely deranged illustrates the truth 
of the last sentence. The continuity of the Church concerning its in- 
stitutional and structural set-up does not necessarily imply continuity 
at the deepest level. The causes which produced the Reformation are 
an obvious example of this fact. The deepest level is the inward life, 
the presence and power of the Spirit vivifying and fructifying the 
Church. We cannot assume that a particular institutional and struc- 
tural arrangement will guarantee the Spirit’s presence. 

Certain motifs seem to have dominated these pages. Two words 
will focus and knit together the contents. These are pneumatology and 
Christology. We have been commenting upon certain recent books and 
themes concerning ecclesiology and endeavouring to see how greater 
clarity can be achieved, fuller comprehension secured and apparent con- 
tradictions minimised. 

There is the issue of continuity in varying aspects. What element of 
continuity is there in the Church’s life from Old Testament times to 
the present? How is this continuity secured and what is the place of 
any special institutions in securing it? Much of our article has been 
an attempt to answer these matters or to show the inadequacy of cer- 
tain answers. They are inadequate because they do not give sufficient 
stress to the place of Christology and pneumatology in the doctrine of 
the Church. 

There would be general agreement that some element of continuity 
is essential, but when this finds its locus and is regarded as being lodged 
in some institutional machinery it must be remembered that the insti- 
tution is fallible because human and, because it is hurnan, it can become 
corrupted. No institution is therefore a proof of the Church’s divine 
nature; the proof lies in the Church making manifest the operation of 
the Spirit in the body of Christ. 

Ecclesiology must be related to Christology and pneumatology. Since 
this is so, continuity concerning the origin of the Church, continuity of 
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structure and nature must be investigated in relation to Christology and 
pneumatology. 

The old Israel looked forward to Christ and the new Israel looks 
back to the first advent and forward to the second advent of our Lord. 
The difference between the two, the element of discontinuity, springs 
from the advent of Christ and His sending of the Spirit. 

The continuity of the Church’s life, and the purity of her nature 
depend upon continuity in faithfulness to her Lord, continuity in re- 
sponse to the working of the Spirit and continuity in respecting her 
calling to be the Bride of Christ, the Body of Christ and the Temple 
of the Spirit. 

So we come back to our starting point. We plead for more clarity, 
more comprehension, for the realisation that views must be held in 
tension and need not be necessarily regarded as _ self-contradictory. 
Where and when contradictory views arise they should be examined 
in relation to Christology and pneumatology. 


HEADS FOR AN ESSAY ON THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
FUNERAL SERMON IN ENGLAND 


By Franx L. Hunt 


University of Michigan 


The funeral sermon in the seventeenth century ranks high in num- 
ber and often in homiletic excellence. If it is a separate genre, how- 
ever, it is such more by virtue of accretion than of reduction, that is: 
its elements differ more by degree than by kind from those of its ordi- 
nary Sunday cousin or the Gunpowder-Anniversary special occasion. 
Nevertheless, it deserves separate treatment because of its history, its 
contribution to the period’s preoccupation with death, its highly de- 
veloped structure and style, and because of its relationship to the art 
of biography. 

One should not compare the three fine funeral sermons of Jeremy 
Taylor with the great French orations of Bossuet. In France, the oraison 
funébre is a separate genre and has its numerous definers, like Ville- 
man, Thomas, la Harpe, Maury, Meridier, Dussault. No one has 
written of the English funeral sermon. In Bossuet, the dead are kings, 
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queens, and maréchaux. In England, they are parishioners rich and 
poor, and most often brothers of the cloth whether vicar or bishop. 
Villeman’s two kinds of French sermon are [1] “. . . le sermon qui 
soccupe des mystéres de fa foi, et des régles de la moral évangelique; 
[2] loraison funébre qui celébre et consacre les grandes vertus hu- 
maines.”* The oraison funébre is extravagant in eulogy and hence em- 
phasizes loss, often with tears; the English subordinates the eulogy and 
rejoices in heavenly gain. In England the funeral sermon has always 
been a sermon: its special theme is immortality, as in the “Service for 
the Burial of the Dead.” The origin of the oraison funébre is classical; 
its models are Thucydides’ speech put into the mouth of Pericles, the 
great orations of Demosthenes and of Cicero. In the tradition of epi- 
taphic rhetoric even bad men can be praised at death, as Nero spoke 
for Claudius. The English funeral sermon, on the other hand, finds 
its origin in the church fathers, in Gregory of Nazienzen, and Basil. It 
is not panegyric but homily. The life and character of the deceased 
become not the backbone of the oration but merely a final example of 
the theme of life eternal through bodily death. 

There are funeral sermons in French and funeral orations in English, 
and yet the distinction is clear. In the funeral book published in Aber- 
deen in 1635 on the death of Bishop Patrick Forbes,’ we have a Latin 
oratio funebris, an English “funeral oration”, and several “funeral ser- 
mons” side by side. The orations have no Biblical texts and are practi- 
cally all eulogy. But the Rev. Robert Baron’s sermon, based on Reve- 
lation 14:13 for fifty-one pages, introduces the last seven pages with: 
“Having gone through my Text, I now apply myselfe, and my Text 
both, to this present Text, which lyeth before us: I mean, the dead 
halfe of our late most worthie, and Reverend, and now most blessed 
Prelate... .” In the same volume Dr. William Guild’s sermon ex- 
pands the theme from Luke 2:29 for twenty-one pages, and in the 
final two pages compares the dead bishop with Simeon uttering the 
nunc dimittis. 

The funeral sermon had a rhetorical advantage in its occasion. For 
the living, it held some of the macabre appeal of the last words of a 


‘Oraisons Funébres de Bossuet . . . (Paris, 1851), “Essai”, p. x. 

*Funerals of a Right Reverend Father in God Patrick Forbes of Corse, Bishop of 
Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 1635). Printed by Edward Raban, founder of Aberdeen’s first 
press, this book is an example of 17th century mortuary art. Allibone (I, 612) says of 
it: “Few such literary monuments have been raised to the memory of distinguished in- 
dividuals such as the funeral of B. Patrick Forbes.” For a detailed description see 
John P. Edmond, Aberdeen Printers (Aberdeen. 1884-86), pp. 53-55. 
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dying man. Donne’s own funeral sermon becomes his best known. 
Archbishop Laud’s sermon on the block is hawked about before the 
ink and blood are dry.* Jeremy Taylor’s swansong is his funeral ser- 
mon for Archbishop Bramhall, Lord Primate of Ireland. The only 
sermon of Bunyan’s that we possess is his “last sermon”, delivered in 
a fever on August 19, 1688. Gilbert Burnett, whose fine funeral ser- 
mons and skill in biography may be related (he detested funeral ora- 
tions), tells us in his Life and Death of Sir Matthew Hale that the 
famous judge’s speeches to condemned prisoners “. . . directing them 
to prepare for death were so Weighty, so free from all Affection, and 
so Serious and Devout, that many loved to go to the Tryals, when he 
sate Judg, to be edified by his Speaches, and behaviour in them, and 
used to say they heard very few such Sermons.’* Witness the Rev. 
William Lloyd’s opening at the funeral of Bishop John Wilkins: 


In handling this Text of holy Scriptures [Heb. 13:7], that we may 
mingle nothing of Human Affections, that our Passions may give 
no Interruption to you in hearing, or to me in speaking; I should 
desire to suppress them quite, if it were possible. And possible it 
is, where they are slightly raised, as upon common and ordinary 
Occasions: But where they are grounded and strong, where they 
dare argue, and seem to have Reason on their side, as there is too 
much in sight for ours; there I think it is vain to endeavour it: 
The only way in this Case, is to give them some kind of Vent, to 
discharge them in part, and to govern what remains of the Affec- 


tions.’ 


An eloquent piece of prose on the occasion of a funeral adds to the edi- 
fication of a sermon the catharsis of high tragedy. 

Even the drama of death, however, could not excuse a preacher who 
failed to satisfy in his structure and style the demands of a sermon. 
The purpose of most sermons, in the Protestant tradition, is to edify 
the congregation on matters of the Christian religion that arise from 
particular passages of the Holy Scripture and from practices of the 
Church. As Bishop Wilkins wrote in his ars predicandi (1646): “There 


are two abilities requisite in every one that will teach and instruct an- 


®The archbishop of Canterbury’s speech: or, His funeral sermon, preacht by him- 
sel} on the scaffold on Tower-Hill, on Friday the 10, of lanuary, 1644. Upon He- 
brews 12. 1,2, also the prayers which he used at the same time and place before his 
execution. All faithfully written by John Hinde... . London, Printed by P. Cole, 1644. 


*(London, 1682), p. 98. 
5Preached on Thurs., Dec. 12, 1672, appended to Wilkins’ On the Principles and 
Duties of Natural Religion, 6th ed. (London, 1710), pp. 1-2. 
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other: ....A right understanding of sound doctrine, and an ability to 
confirm, and apply it unto edification of others.’ ‘This double pur- 
pose of exposition and application has accounted through the centuries 
for the shape that most sermons take—from the announcing of the 
text, through the explanation of the text, and the application of this 
new-found meaning to men’s actual lives. In addition, the funeral 
sermon had two minor ends: the appropriate praise of the deceased 
and the consolation of the bereaved. In the words of John Howes: 
“Funeral Sermons aime at Two Ends. 1. The Honour of the Dead, 
that they who die in the Lord, may live in the Memories of Men. 2. 
The Comfort of the Living, that they who through mercy are yet alive, 
may not through the violence of Affection, be opprest with Grief, for 
them who are dead.” Like a painting by Georges de la Tour, the 
sermon performs the function of a memento mori: “That it may now 
bring forth fruit in thee (Reader) let it bee in thy hands, as a Deaths 
head, to remémber thy end: take it as the clock striketh, as thou think- 
est upon thy worldly store, and as thou remembrest thy conscience 
apply it line by line... .”” 

Both these sets of purposes for the funeral sermon are realized by 
its structure, which like that of most sermons consists of five parts: 
(1) theme, (2) text, (3) exposition of the text, (4) exemplum, and 
(5) exordium. If the purpose is to edify, then the best sermons are 
those which declare the essential teachings of Christianity, and there 
is no more essential doctrine than the paradox of Easter, the ultimate 
assertion of victory over death. Such a theme for a funeral sermon 
has not changed since the medieval Craft of Deying, whose purpose 
was to teach all men of Christian faith that in dying they most imitate 
Christ’s death and resurrection.’ By virtue of this single yet central 
theme, funeral sermons very early in the seventeenth century achieved 
« logical control over their structure and style that later became the 
Restoration ideal. 

A culminating example is Tillotson’s Sermon XXIV preached at the 
funeral of Benjamin Whichcot on May 24, 1683. The thesis of life 


Wilkins, Ecclesiastes, ed. 1646, pp. 1-3, quoted by Charles Smyth, The Art of 
Preaching (London, 940), p. 10, in order to show the continuity of English preaching 
from 747 A.D. up to 1939. 

"Real Comforts . . . Thes. 4,18, at the Funeral of Thomas Ball, late minister at 
Northampton, 21 June, 1659 (London, 1660), Sig. B r. 

‘John Warren, Domus Ordinata. A Funeral sermon preached in Bristol 20 June, 
1618, for Mistress Needes . . . Isa. 38,1 (London, 1618), Sig. A 2 v. 

*Moral and Religious Pieces from Cambridge Ms. KK. 115.. ed. Perry, E.E.T.S. 
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through death, appropriate for a Christian neo-Platonist, is served by 
2 Corinthians, 5:6—“Wherefore we are always confident, knowing that 
whilst we are at home in the body we are absent from the Lord.” 
“These words,” Tillotson announces, “contain one of the chief grounds 
of encouragement which the Christian Religion gives us against the 
Fear of Death.”” In the next three pages he puts this text in its con- 
text by going backwards and forwards in the chapter in which it ap- 
pears, ending with five “useful corollaries.” His explication finished, 
ke turns to its application in the life of the deceased. After giving the 
biographical facts and drawing a ‘character’ of Whichcot which exactly 
fits the theme, the text, and the explication, he comes to the exordium: 
“And now methinks the Consideration of the Argument I have been 
upon and of that great Example that is before us, should raise our 
Minds above this World, and fix them upon the Glory and Happiness 
of the other.” 

A biography of Whichcot in the center of a rhetorical effective re- 
ligious argument, however, raises another question besides that of 
cogency; and that is, of truth: how trustworthy is it as biography: 
Selden the scholar said in a table conversation about 1642: “For a man 
to say all the excellent things that can be said upon one, and call that 
his epitaph, “tis as if a painter should make the handsomest piece that 
he can possibly make, and say ’twas my picture. It holds in a funeral 
sermon.” Certainly both preachers and auditories were well aware of 
the danger of hyperbole, in spite of the fact that the reputation of the 
preacher, a knowledgeable audience, and the very structure of the Eng- 
iish funeral sermon all limited the too free imagination and the too 
passionate bias. Richard Baxter on John Corbet, for example, says 
in the end of his exemplum: 


Some will think that in partiality I over-magnifie men, because 
they are of my own mind and party: I have (besides some pious 
Women) written the Characters, and published the praises of 
divers men ... [he lists them]; and he that hath now received 
them, whom such as you cast out or Villified, knoweth that I have 
in knowledge of them, and love to Christ, whose grace shined in 


John Tillotson, The Works, 2 vols., 8th ed. (London, 1720), I, 239. 

NJ bid.. p. 243. No one can write on biography in the funeral sermon without ex- 
tending his thanks to Donald Staffer, English Biography Before 1700 (Cambridge. 
Mass., 1930), ch. III, pp. 64ff. Cf. especially note 24 on p. 88. In my view Pro- 
fessor Stauffer over-emphasizes the encomium and underplays the psychological in- 
sights into individual lives. 


"Table Talk of John Selden. ed. S. H. Reynolds (Oxford, 1892), No. xxxvi, p. 6¢ 
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them, spoken simply the truth from my heart; and it is in a time 
and place where it is fully known, and feareth no confutation.” 


Again, the Rev. Robert Baron, in his 1635 funeral sermon on Bishop 
Forbes at Aberdeen, comes to the end of the ‘character’ with a con- 
scious check: “. . . lest my speaches seeme to those who knew him not, 
or loved him not, to proceede from a flattering humour. I will not 
say of him as Velleius Paterculus sayde of Scipio AEmilianus [1. 1. 
Hist. Rom.], that in all his lyfe he neyther did, nor spake, nor thought 
anie thing, but that which was prayse worthie (a speach not hyper- 
bolicke onlie but impious)... .* The pagan classical allusion here is 
a reminder that a Christian sermon is distinct from an oratio funebris: 
it assumes all men to be sinners susceptible of Grace. 


If the preacher is not bound by his religion or by the solemnity of 
the occasion to speak the truth in his ‘character’ of the deceased, the 
audience are natural checks, though they may wish to hear only the 
good. Again, Burnett wrote of Sir Matthew Hale: “But there is great 
encouragement in this, that I write concerning a Man so fresh in all 
Peoples Remembrance, that is so lately Dead, and was so much and 
so well known, that I shall have many Vouchers, who will be ready to 
justifie me in all that I am to relate, and to add a great deal to what I 
can say.”” Refusals to preach funeral sermons on grounds of homiletic 
honesty are not unknown.” 

The validity of biographies in funeral sermons was sometimes at- 
tacked by a member of an opposing ecclesiastical party. A good e«- 
ample is Some Discourses upon Dr. Burnett and Dr. Tillotson; oc- 
casioned by the Late Funeral Sermon of the Former upon the Latter 
(London, 1695), attributed to Dr. George Hickes. The opening bears 
witness to the popularity of the funeral sermon at the end of century: 


As nothing of late hath more Entertain’d the World than Funeral 
Sermons, So none of them hath had more General Reception 
among Men of all Sorts, than that preacht at the Funeral of the 
late Dean of Canterbury. ... It was sent abroad with its Fiocco 
by the R. R. Father in God Gilbert Lord Bishop of Sarum; and 
Men were curious to see what he would say upon an Occasion so 


4 Sermon Preached at the Funeral of that Faithful Minister of Christ Mr. John 
Corbet. With his True and Exemplary Character. (London, 1680). 

“ed. cit., pp. 57-58. 

"ed. cit., p. 72. 


*Diary of John Manningham .. . 1602-1603, Camden Society (London, 1868), p. 79. 
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inviting to a Fruitful Invention, while his Censors of the House 
were a-sitting. 


The author then imagines three readers of the printed sermon. The 
first one says that it is too bad Burnett is the funeral orator as Tillot- 
son’s fame has small chance of living through him. The second thinks 
that Tillotson scarcely deserves such encomium as Burnett heaps upon 
his corpse. And the third objects to the bombast and sophistry of 
particular passages. Throughout, Hickes compares what the sermon 
says with passages from the writings of both men which seem to con- 
tradict it. Quoting from Burnett’s Life of Bedel, he argues: 


. if he hath taken such Poetical Liberties when he promised to 
write with the Severity of a Strict Historian, and to give only a 
bare and simple Relation of Things; 1 say, if he hath taken such 
Liberties, and made so bold with Truth, in the Life of one Bishop, 
contrary to his own Promises, I think we cannot be too cautious 
how we believe him in his Funeral Sermon upon the other; al- 
though he professes to speak of him with a Plainness and Sim- 
plicity, with great Reserves, and with a Modesty of Stile through 
his whole Discourse.” 


After destroying the character which Dr. Burnett, the “encomiast”, 
gives of Dr. Tillotson, Hickes concludes that clergymen (he probably 
means Anglican clergymen) ought to avoid in funeral sermons all ap- 
pearance of biographical prevarication: “We have had of late so many 
fulsome and despicable Sermons of Flattery as no Age ever saw, or 


will I hope see again.’ 


In the heat of ecclesiastical controversy it is equally possible for an 
Anglican to accuse a Separatist or Presbyterian of grossly flattering the 
subject of his funeral ‘character.’ Remembering, however, that we are 
reading funeral sermons and not oraisons funébres,” and that we pay 
some attention to the reputation of the preacher and the known Chri:- 
tian character of the deceased, there seems to be little reason for doubt- 
ing the biographical facts contained in the exempla of seventeenth- 
century funeral sermons. Tillotson had said before Dr. Burnett 
preached over him: 


% (London. 1695), p. 33. 

*Ibid., p. 58. 

Again, W. F. Mitchell did not distinguish between the two genres: he writes 
[English Pulpit Oratory (London, 1932), p. 342] that Burnett’s sermon at the funeral 
of Boyle “. . . must take rank among the finest oraisons funébres in English.” 
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I must confess that I am no Friend to Funeral Panegyricks, where 
there is nothing of extraordinary worth or merit in the Party com- 
mended to give occasion and foundation for them: In such Cases, 
as Praises are not due to the Dead, so they may be of ill conse- 
quence to the Living: Not only by bringing those of our Profes- 
sion that make a Practice of it under Suspicion of officious and 
mercenary Flattery, but likewise by encouraging Men to hope 
that they also may be well spoken of, and even Sainted when they 
are dead, though they should have done little or no good in their 
Life: But yet on the other Hand; to commend those excellent 
Persons the Virtues of whose Lives have been bright and exem- 
plary, is not only a piece of Justice due to the Dead, but an Act 
of great Charity to the Living, setting a Pattern of well-doing 
before our Eyes, very apt and powerful to incite and encourage 
us to go and do likewise.” 


Granted that, as the Saints’ Days are death-days so biography here 
tends to be hagiographic, like Walton’s Lives it simply does not tell 
all; what it does tell is not consequently untrue. An index of printed 
and manuscript funeral sermons by the names of the deceased as well 
as by the names of the preachers would be useful for the historian and 
literary biographer. 


The description of pious men contained in the sermons of the sev- 
enteenth century has been shown by Professor Crane to bear a relation 
to the eighteenth-century “man of feeling.” But the implications of 
the biographical exemplum in the funeral sermon have yet to be traced 
as they bear upon other literary genres: for example, the Christian 
clegy, the prose ‘character’, and fiction.” 


The seventeenth-century funeral sermon often marked the highest 
achievement of its preachers, particularly in the Anglican church. Its 
history as homily rather than encomium, the solemn drama of its oc- 
casion, the cogency of its structure, and the validity of its exempla in 
biography—all to assert the Christian theme of life in the challenging 
presence of death—make for pulpit eloquence. The best sermon of 
Taylor is the sermon on the Countess of Carberry; of Bishop Rust, his 
sermon on Taylor; of Tillotson, the sermon on Whichcot; and of Gil- 


“Funeral Sermon (No. XXXIII) for Thomas Gouge, The Works. I. 234. 


“Suggestions toward a Genealogy of the ‘Man of Feeling’ ”, ELH, I (1934), 
205-30. 

_™But see Kathrine Koller, “The Puritan Preacher’s Contribution to Fiction,” HLQ, 
XI (1948), 321-240. One of her best examples (p. 331) is from Becon’s Sick Man’s 
Salve (1561) against the fear of death; and cf. p. 335: “In some respects, middle-class 
literature written by the Puritan preacher reaches its heights in these scenes which so 
often appear in the biographical ‘lean-to’ attached to the funeral sermon.” 
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bert Burnett, the sermon on Tillotson. But we are in danger of writ- 
ing a sermon ourselves, based on Eccles. 12:10—“The preacher sought 
to find out acceptable words; and that which was written was upright, 


even words of truth.” 


ENGLISH CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN ON THE 
PRINCIPLE OF WAR, 1789-1802 


By Rotanp Barter 


University of Oregon 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century the idea of the inevitable 
progress ard perfectibility of the human race was gaining ground rap- 
idly in England. From many sources came assurances that the golden 
age was soon to become a reality. Richard Price, the famous Unitar- 
ian minister and amateur economist, expressed the views of many of his 
countrymen when he wrote in 1785: “Such is the nature of things that 
this progress must continue. During particular intervals it may be 
interrupted, but it cannot be destroyed.” 

When the news of the fall of the Bastille reached England, the pro- 
ponents of perfectibility and progress hailed it as a verification of their 
theories. Here was dramatic proof that man could remove any obsta- 
cle that impeded his progress. While the conservative Englishmen 
viewed the Revolution with condescension, a host of others greeted it 
enthusiastically and proclaimed the dawning of a new age. As William 
Hazlitt said in his biography of Thomas Holcroft: 


A new world was opening to the astonished sight. Scenes, lovely 
as hope can paint, dawned on the imagination: visions of unsullied 
biiss lulled the senses, and hid the darkness of surrounding ob- 
jects, rising in bright succession and endless gradations, like the 
steps of the ladder which was once set up on earth, and whose top 
reached heaven. Nothing was too mighty for this new begotten 
hope: and the path that led to human progress seemed as plain— 
as the pictures in the Pilgrim’s Progress leading to Paradise. 


One of the consequences of this optimism was that more and more 


1Observations on the Importance of the American Revolution (London, 1783). 
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people began to ask what steps might be taken to make their vision of 
the ideal world come true. They questioned the value of some of 
England’s oldest institutions and traditions and boldly discussed vari- 
ous innovations in the name of progress. “The impression made 
throughout Europe by the French Revolution of 1789 was such that 
not merely here and there an individual indulged in political specula- 
tion, but almost every man threw himself into the vortex of the con- 
troversy.’™ 

It was inevitable that those who wished to make the world conform 
to the expectations aroused by the French Revolution would soon dis- 
cover that one of their first obstacles was war itself, which they came 
to regard as a perpetual perpetrator of human ills. As a result they 
began to attack the institution of war from several angles with the 
confidence that it would soon be eliminated. This confidence produced 
a considerable body of anti-war publications in which the church played 
an unforeseen role. 

The desire to get rid of war was expressed many times by the mem- 
bers of the reform societies and the political clubs which flourished in 
England at this time. Since. extending the franchise was a primary 
objective of most of these organizations, they enlisted many members 
smong the lower and middle classes. The records of these organiza- 
tions thus give us an insight into the hopes and plans of a large seg- 
ment of English society. 

In the early stages of the French Revolution some of the English 
reform societies and political clubs began to correspond, not only with 
their own chapters and sister societies, but also with the Jacobin clubs 
and the National Assembly in France. ‘These letters often expressed 
the hope and the confidence that permanent world peace would be one 
of the consequences of the French Revolution. “If you succeed, as we 
ardently wish,” wrote one of the English clubs to France, “the triple 
alliance (not of crowns, but the people of America, France, and Bri- 
tain) will give freedom to Europe and peace to the whole world.” One 
of the French clubs wrote to the London Revolution Society: “You, 
ventlemen were the first to realize that the incipient constitution of 
France announced the preliminaries of universal peace.” Another 
French club suggested that like-minded Frenchmen and Englishmen 
should now begin to work on the “sublime plan of universal peace so 
iong regarded as chimerical.” The Friends of the People at Newington 


“Robert Hall, \Wiscellaneous Works (London, 1889), p. 18. 
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closed their letter to the French Assembly with these words: “We hail 
with Joy the Auspicious Hour that shall join the two nations in an in- 
dissoluble Bond of Union as the precursor of Universal Peace and 
Concord.” 

And so the French and the English charmed each other with the ex- 
change of dozens of congratulatory addresses and assurances of the 
imminence of world peace. As one historian has said, “There is some- 
thing touching about the glow of comradeship and the conviction of 
the dawn of a new age of brotherhood, between the honest folk of two 
nations soon to be at grips in the most desperate war of history.” 

When we turn from the international to the domestic correspondence 
of these societies we find their war weariness expressed more realisti- 
cally. After England entered the war, their letters are filled with re- 
ports of unemployment, broken homes, disrupted communities, and 
other hardships, all of which prompted them to demand a voice in the 
government which was leading them into wars. They argued that wars 
were the result of petty quarrels between monarchs, and that if the 
people instead of the despots formulated national policy, wars would 
disappear. This line of reasoning appeared in many publications at 
this time, but it was never expressed more forcefully than in a pamph- 
let written by Joseph Gerrald, a martyr to the cause of reform.’ He 
argued over and over again that Parliamentary reform would eliminate 
war. He tried to prove that the American war as well as most other 
wars in England’s past would never have occurred if the common peo- 
ple would have had the franchise. 

While the members of the reform societies envisioned world peace 
through cooperation with France and through an extension of demo- 
cracy, many others engaged in their own discussions of a warless world. 
A vast number of independent writers denounced the principle of war 
on rational grounds. They argued that war is outmoded because it 
creates more problems than it solves. The most prominent of these 
rationalists was William Godwin, whose Enquiry Concerning Political 
Justice set the tone of many attacks on war A host of minor pamph- 
ieteers, such as Thomas Holcroft, John Thelwall, Robert Hamilton, 


*These letters often appear in the appendices of the pamphlets published at this 
time and are reprinted in some recent studies of the eighteenth century. The best 
single printed source is Reports of the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Com- 
mons on the Papers Belonging to the Society for Constitutional Information and the 
London Corresponding Society (Edinburgh, 1794). 


‘George S. Veitch, The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform (London, 1913), p. 126. 
54 Convention the Only Means of Saving Us From Ruin (London, 1793). 
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John Scott, William Fox, William Flower, and several anonymous 
writers, reminded the public that war should be abandoned because of 
the great discrepancy between its objectives and its methods. A few 
writers tried to portray for the English people the details of the ideal 
warless world, but they tended to deal in fantasies rather than in work- 
able plans. 

The appearance of these books and pamphlets on the evils of war 
gave the book reviewers a chance to publish their own effusions on the 
imminence of world peace. One reviewer welcomed Kant’s Zum Ewi- 
gen Frieden with the hope that every new project for peace would im- 
press on mankind the folly of war. The reviewers of the projects of 
Rousseau, Mercier, and others expressed similar sentiments. In gen- 
eral, the literary journals which accepted the French Revolution as a 
jait accompli supplemented their reviews of anti-war publications with 
their own tirades against war, while those journals which denounced 
the events in France tended to ridicule the discussions of world peace. 
That these discussions had become widespread was admitted by the 
Conservative British Critic in its review of a long anti-war poem: 


One of the dreams, with which those who preach the expected 
golden age of philosophy and perfectibility, delude the minds of 
their hearers, is the prospect of universal and perpetual peace. 
War they think proper to ascribe exclusively to kings and priests! 
Hence every youthful poet, who likes writing in the shade better 
than fighting in the field, inflames his imagination with these ideas; 
and we have volumes every day, on woven- paper and hot-pressed 
(such as the present) in which war is execrated." 


The anti-war theme penetrated much of the poetry of this period. 
Wordsworth wrote about the suffering on the home front rather than 
about the horrors of the battlefield. His sentimental approach was ex- 
ploited by a minor poet, Joseph Fawcett, who depicted the miseries of 
war in several elegies to encourage others to “reprobate a practice, 
insufferable to all who are awakened to the slightest reflection and feel- 
ing,” as he said in one of his prefaces. Other minor poets used the same 
approach, but never as successfully as Fawcett. The other major poets 
who wrote against war seldom indulged in such sentimentality. Blake 
hated war because of its effect on human liberties and on the human 
spirit. Cowper deplored the social vices disseminated by the army and 
scolded his countrymen for submtting too readily to the wars of their 
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rulers. Coleridge assailed the union between Christianity and war, 
and Southey sneered at one of England’s most glorious victories, the 
battle of Blenheim. 

In view of the many denunciations of war that emanated from the 
common people through their reform societies, from the vast number 
of independent pamphleteers, from the would-be architects and pro- 
phets of world peace, from the reviewers, and from the major and 
minor poets of the day, one would expect considerable activity in the 
churches in the cause of world peace. Nothing could be more untrue. 
Judging by publications announced in contemporary journals, the 
church remained incredibly silent, for the records fail to show a single 
pulpit declaration against war during the first four years of the French 
Revolution when optimism about world peace was at a peak in Eng- 
land. It is true that after England entered the war a few clergymen 
denounced the evils of war, but then it was too late. The church had 
lost whatever opportunities it had had to encourage and direct the 
efforts toward world peace from 1789-93. 

After 1793 the discussions of war and peace took a new turn. There 
were, of course, scores of pamphlets and articles on the advisability of 
supporting England’s war with France, but we shall concentrate on 
those which dealt with the principle of war in general rather than with 
any one war in particular. Disillusionment took a heavy toll among 
the prognosticators of a warless world. The Monthly Review, which 
had consistently encouraged the notion that war could be eliminated, 
concluded one of its reviews in 1797 on a different note: “Notwith- 
standing the beautiful theories of the advocates for the advancing meli- 
oration of the human race, it seems highly probable that the period is 
very far distant when the nations of Europe shall abolish those causes 
of hostility, that have hitherto almost incessantly vexed and desolated 
the fairest countries of the earth.” Hazlitt said in his biography of 
Holcroft that the hopes and dreams of a better world rose and set with 
the French Revolution. 

As optimism gave way to pessimism the critics of war became more 
bitter and cynical. They became especially indignant that the church 
supported the government’s war policies. The fact that the established 
church could not officially do anything but cooperate with the govern- 
ment did not deter the critics. They held the church and the individual 
clergymen responsible for distorting the Christian religion in support 
of warfare. Thus it happened that the laymen rather than the clergy- 
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men expressed the most concern about the relation between Chris- 
tianity and war. 

Some of the most venomous attacks on the church, which occurred 
in connection with the annual fast days from 1793 to 1802, have al- 
ready been discussed;” but these made up only a fraction of the anti- 
war and anti-church publications. Many people expressed their opin- 
jons in letters and poems sent to the daily papers. The Morning 
Chronicle, for example, printed a satirical hymn containing these stan- 
zas: 


O ’tis a goodly sound to hear 
Of tens of thousands slain 

While at a distance from the scene 
We safe at home remain. 


To Thee, the God of Love and Peace, 
We pray to whet our sword 

Grant we may cut a thousand throats— 
All for thy holy word. 


One correspondent contributed a glossary in which he defined religion 
as “A bloody war, carried on in contempt of the spirit of Christianity.” 
Another correspondent signed his letter “religion.” He said that he 
resented being forced out of retirement to support war. “Where can 
it be found that I ever ordered a sword to be drawn to propagate my 
interest? The thing is absurd.” 

A flurry of broadsides was aimed at the same target. These ranged 
from the most inflammatory attacks on the war activities of the 
churches to some clever parodies of pro-war sermon and prayers. 

A bit more moderate were the reviewers for the liberal literary jour- 
nals. They had the thankless task of cataloguing and evaluating the 
scores of sermons published during the war. Again and again they 
denounced the zeal with which the preachers tried to enlist religion in 
support of war. “Sorry are we to observe that there are too many of 
our countrymen who, when they talk or write concerning war, seem 
totally to forget that they profess to be disciples of the Prince of 
Peace,” said the Monthly Review in 1794. In the same year the 
Critical Review stated: “When we consider the mild and benevolent 
spirit of Christianity, its opposition to all violence, and its universal 
‘good-will to man,’ it will be evident that to compose a sermon in de- 


"Roland Bartel, “The Story of Public Fast Days in England,” Anglican Theological 
Review, XXXVII (July, 1955), 190-200. 
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fence of war cannot be an easy task, especially since all preachers are 
not possessed of the ingenuity of Mr. Hodson, who, in a sermon... in 
defence of the present war, most piously ‘thanks God, that we were 
forced into it.” In 1795 the same journal stated that “nothing in- 
ceed can be more inconsistent . . . in any disciple of Christ, than to 
blow the trumpet of war,” and a year later it reaffirmed its position: 
“We do not see upon what grounds any man who calls himself a 
Christian can advance a single argument in favor of bloodshed and de- 
vastation.” These are but a few of many similar statements that ap- 
peared in the liberal literary journals. 


The independent pamphleteers mentioned earlier deplored the 
church’s support of war with equal vigor. Isaac Eaton published a 
jong poem entitled “A Satire on Modern Clergymen,” and John Thel- 
wall asked in his Tribune whether the clergymen were not petitioning 
a benevolent Creator to help them massacre their fellow men. William 
Fox, a pamphleteering attorney, observed: “Of all the wonderful ab- 
surdities which the history of man presents to our view, perhaps, there 
is none so extraordinary as the associating of religious rites with those 
criminal purposes to which we should imagine the rudest and simplest 
ideas of religion must be inimical.” 


While the great majority of churchmen dutifully blessed the war as 
they were accused of doing, there were a few defections from the official 
stand of the church that are worth noting. J. H. Williams, the un- 
compromising vicar of Wellsbourne, preached and published three suc- 
cessive fast day sermons on the evils of war. Another Anglican, Vicesi- 
mus Knox, translated Erasmus’ writings against war and published 
them with an energetic preface in 1795. Both of these men condemned 
all war except that waged exclusively for self-defense. Two anonymous 
Anglican clergymen went even further and upheld Christian pacifism,’ 
as did J. Bradley Rhys in his attack on the pastoral letter of the Bishop 
of Rochester in 1798. 

It is all too obvious that some of the critics of the church were not 
entirely sincere. Some failed to conceal their hatred of Pitt and their 
sympathy with France in the course of their tirades. Even so, it is 
significant that while they began with partisan motives they invariably 
asked a legitimate and far reaching question: Can the Christian re- 
ligion ever be interpreted to sanction war? Most of them exaggerated 


84 Discourse on National Fasts (London, 1793). . 
°Thoughts on the Lawfulness of War (London, 1796) The Lawfulness of Defensive 
Wars, Upon Christian Principles, Impartially Considered (London, 1798). 
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the faults of the church. That some of their charges may have been 
justified, however, is suggested by such church historians as Overton, 
Relton, Abbey, and Stock, all of whom agree that the English church 
had sunk into an unprecedented lethargy at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Bogue and Bennett go so far as to say that dragging the war 
against France into the pulpit not only accounted for the disrepute of 
the English church at this time but also drove thousands of liberals 
into infidelity. The frequency of the attacks on the church, whatever 
the motive, indicates that at least some of the criticisms must have 
fallen on receptive ears. 

There is good reason to believe that the widespread and intemperate 
attacks that were not motivated by political partisanship resulted from 
the disillusionment that overtook many of the early optimists when 
the French Revolution was corrupted by the extremists and England 
herself was drawn into the war. The people may have blamed the 
church for not giving substance to their dreams of world peace and for 
not seizing the initiative when the time seemed ripe. William Amph- 
lett expressed this viewpoint in his poem “The Triumph of War.” Cole- 
ridge also suggested that the leaders of the church had failed him when 
he wrote in “Fears in Solitude”: 


The sweet words 
Of Christian promise, words that even yet 
Might stem destruction, were they wisely preached, 
Are muttered o’er by men, whose tones proclaim 
How flat and wearisome they feel their trade: 
Rank scoffers some, but most too indolent 
To deem them falsehoods or to know their truth. 


Some of the blame for the inactivity of the church must be placed 
upon the laymen most active in the cause of peace. In all their en- 
thusiastic planning and dreaming immediately after 1789 they totally 
ignored the church. Then when the storm broke in 1793 and shattered 
their hopes for world peace, they turned upon that institution which 
thev had disregarded earlier. 
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EVENT-SYMBOLS AND MYTH-SYMBOLS* 


By J V. Lancmeap CAssERLEY 


General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 


The event-symbol 


What we have already said about the way in which many myth- 
symbols say, rightly or wrongly, have historicity attributed to them, 
but always accidentally and quite irrelevantly to their meaning, may 
have prepared us for the observation that many event-symbols func- 
tion primarily as myth-symbol. Thus, for example, the career of Na- 
poleon may symbolise for us what Toynbee ‘calls the nemesis of mili- 
tarism.’ The story of Napoleon would do this for us even if Napoleon 
had never existed. From the point of view of its central symbolic 
function the fact that Napoleon actually existed neither adds to nor 
detracts from the symbolic adequacy of the Napoleonic myth. Thus 
many, perhaps most, event-symbols do not differ significantly from 
myth-symbols. On the other hand it is certainly true—and this is quite 
vital to the whole character of Christianity—that certain event-symbols 
do appear to the minds of those who enter profoundly into their mean- 
ing to achieve a metaphysical and theological reference which we have 
seen to be beyond the capacity of the myth-symbol. This occurs when 
certain events are taken to be self-revelatory acts of the living God. In 
this case they symbolise not something universal in the human condi- 
tion but something specific and proper to the Divine or singular exist- 
ence. In the case of these symbols historicity is not irrelevant to their 
symbolic function. True event-symbols must occur in order to sym- 
bolize whatever it is that they symbolise. Thus to translate such event- 
symbols into myth-symbols is to transpose altogether the direction of 
their symbolic reference. 

Let us take as examples the two New Testament miracles par ev- 
cellence which predominate over all the others, and which create for 
the contemporary mind, whether Christian or not, the problem of mira- 
cle in its most acute form—the Virgin Birth and the Empty Tomb. 
Some contemporary Christian apologists and theologians have in effect 
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proposed that we should treat these two narratives as myth-symbols 
rather than event-symbols, and affirm their symbolic meaning while 
denying their historical occurrence. No doubt they are encouraged in 
this course by the complete success with which contemporary Chris- 
tianity has done this in the case of what are very obviously pure myth- 
symbols. Thus the fundamentalists have insisted on attributing his- 
toricity to the Garden of Eden myth. We have found that nothing is 
lost by denying the historicity while continuing to affirm the symbolic 
content. This is because even when historicity was attributed to it the 
Garden of Eden story was always a myth-symbol and never an event- 
symbol. It does not therefore follow that the same intellectual strate- 
gem can be pursued with equal success when we have to do with gen- 
uine event-symbols, which from the very beginning were received and 
interpreted as event symbols, so that the attribution to them of a my- 
thical character involves imposing upon them a novel interpretation 
which has never been their function in the traditional world of meaning 
to which they belong. 

Obviously we could make the legendary story function as a myth. If 
the Virgin Birth story is a myth it symbolises something universal in 
the human condition. Treated in this way the most obvious meaning 
of the Virgin Birth story is a radical incompatibility between sexuality 
and spirituality. This is in fact the way in which the Virgin Birth 
aarrative has been interpreted by those sinister manichean influences 
which have sometimes opposed Christianity from without and at other 
times infiltrated it from within. It must be confessed that if the Virgin 
Birth narrative is to be treated as a myth-symbol this is the most ob- 
vious and persuasive way of interpreting its symbolic content. The 
trouble is that this method of interpreting the narrative attributes to 
it a meaning which the orthodox Christian must necessarily deny. 

But in orthodox Christianity, and considered from its place in the 
Biblical tradition, the Virgin Birth narrative is not and never has been 
a myth-symbol. On the contrary it is an event-symbol with a quite 
specific reference of an utterly singular character. Considered as an 
event-symbol its meaning is plain: the Incarnate Son of God by the 
will of the Father and through the power of the Holy Ghost enters into 
‘he world process and does not emerge out of it. To use another, 
equally contemporary, language, the Incarnation is not the apex of an 
evolutionary process but an entirely novel act of God kindred in its 
character to the Creation itself. Hence the use of the title Second 
\dam in relation to the Incarnate Son of God. But for the event- 
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svmbol to possess this singular symbolic content it must occur. The 
Virgin Birth narrative treated as a myth-symbol does not and cannot 
possess the same symbolic content. When we treat the Virgin Birth 
narrative as an event-svmbol, with this singular metaphysical and the- 
ological symbolic reference, what we are interested in is not anything 
that the stery of the Virgin Birth reveals but what the fact of the Vir- 
gin Birth reveals. The fact of the Virgin Birth indicates a paradoxical 
continuity which is as much a discontinuity as a continuity, a new be- 
ginning for humanity and at the same time a continuation of the human 
race. I should argue that it is only when regarded as an event-symboi 
that the Virgin Birth is capable of bearing a Christian meaning. If I 
were to regard it as a myth-symbol I should feel as a Christian com- 
pelled to reject it as a thoroughly inadequate and misleading one. The 
apologetic problem still, of course, remains, and of that I shall say 
nothing here. I am simply concerned with the purely negative con- 
clusion that the device of treating the Virgin Birth narrative as a myth 
is completely unsatisfactory from the point of view of Christian thought, 
and offers no hope of any solution of the apologetic problem. 

In many ways the Resurrection narratives and proclamation, taken 
as including the empty tomb motif, make this distinction even more 
overwhelmingly clear. Some writers distinguish between the Resur- 
rection narrative and the empty tomb motif, but there is a better war- 
rant for considering the whole body of testimony in its unity. It is 
true, of course, that, as some point out, the empty tomb does not prove 
the Resurrection, but that is not the question. A more relevant way of 
stating the question would be to ask whether a full tomb would not 
disprove the Resurrection. Again, perhaps, a reply could be given in 
the negative, but at least the assertion that the tomb was occupied in 
the usual way would entirely alter our idea of the Resurrection. Given 
a full tomb the Resurrection becomes an example of the kind of thing 
which provides the theme of ‘spiritualist’ discourses rather than of 
Christian theology. It takes us into a world of astral bodies and hither- 
to undreamed of dimensions, and out of the world of positive realism 
and direct testimony which we find in the New Testament. The Apos- 
tles and the early Christians, one may feel, were hardly capable of such 
subtleties and sophistications as these. Whatever the Resurrection 
testimony meant to them it cannot have meant anything like or even 
continuous with what the modern theologian has in mind when with 
one breath he asserts the Resurrection and denies the empty tomb. Of 
course the testimony itself insists primarily upon the appearances and 
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relegates the empty tomb comparatively to the background, just as if 
| meet my friend by chance at the Opera I should normally, and under 
most circumstances, say that I met him at the Opera rather than that 
] knew he was not at home because I met him at the Opera. Neverthe- 
less, there is good ground for taking the empty tomb story as an inte- 
gral part of the Resurrection narrative rather than as a mere addition 
to it. At least we must grant that to those who deny the empty tomb 
the Resurrection event cannot mean or symbolise that which it means 
and symbolises in the historic Christian tradition. 

This is brought out very clearly, and quite unintentionally, by Basil 
Willey in his thoughtful and reverent little book “Christianity Past and 
Present”.... “Try as I may, I cannot bring myself to feel that my re- 
ligion ought to stand or fall by the historical accuracy of such a story 
as this (i.e. the Resurrection) . . . if I really knew that it happened, or 
that any other miracle happened—if it could be demonstrated to me, 
then I should have to accept it, and it would no longer be a truth of 
faith. As long as it remains a truth of faith, however, it can mean ‘I 
hold, by faith, that the sovereignty of God triumphs over the ambigu- 
ous course of history, and I hope, through repentance, that that faith 
may be kept real in me.’” (pp. 147-8) 

This passage will repay careful analysis. In the first place the apos- 
tolic witness to the Resurrection is not put forward primarily as a truth 
of faith. Christian faith is not the faith that something or other hap- 
pened but faith in the sense of trust and hope in God. Even those who 
speak of their faith in the Resurrection really mean, not so much a 
faith in the Resurrection considered as an event, but their faith in the 
honesty and trustworthiness of the Apostolic testimony to the Resur- 
rection. In the New Testament witness the Resurrection is a public 
event of which the witnesses bear their testimony. “These things were 
not done in a corner.” It is a mighty act or sign of God which evokes 
and sustains faith. We do not believe in the Resurrection event be- 
cause we have Christian faith; rather we have Christian faith because 
we believe in the Resurrection event. In other words, the New Testa- 
ment testimony to the resurrection is not a faith-truth but a historical 
truth, a historical truth which arouses, or even causes, faith in the 
minds of those who find themselves confronted by it, who in the depths 
of themselves know that they cannot honestly evade the testimony. 

The modern conception that revelation takes place primarily through 
events—no more after all than a return to the biblical conception—im- 
plies that events precede and cause faith, and that the events which 
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provoke and ‘sustain faith are not themselves the product of faith. In 
other words this conception of revelation implies that historical truth 
precedes faith—truth both in logic and in time. First the event, then 
the faith which the event arouses as the inevitable response to its fact- 
uality; but this faith is not the faith that the event happened; rather it 
is a faith in Him, in the righteousness and steadfastness of His pur- 
pose, by whom and through whom the event was brought about and of 
whom the event is a sign. Thus the resurrection is not properly speak- 
ing a truth of faith. It is only a truth of faith in a secondary sense for 
all those post-apostolic Christians who did not witness it but accepted 
instead the testimony of the original witnesses. 

But even more interesting is the meaning which Willey attributes to 
the resurrection narrative interpreted as a myth-symbol. “I hold, by 
faith, that the sovereignty of God triumphs over the ambiguous course 
of history, and I hope, through repentance, that that faith may be kept 
real in me”. No doubt this is the best that can be done with the Resur- 
rection narrative once we agree to treat it as a myth-symbol, and it 
must be admitted that even this is something, but it is very much less 
than the unique and singular meaning attributed to the Resurrection 
narrative in the Apostolic witness. “Let all the house of Israel there- 
fore know assuredly that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom you crucified.” It is a far cry from St. Peter to Basil 
Willey. Yet the difference is quite explicable in terms of the concepts 
which have been elaborated in this essay. For the Apostle the Resur- 
rection narrative is an event-symbol which attests and proclaims a sing- 
ularity; for Basil Willey it is a myth-symbol which suggests in vivid 
and moving terms a generality which warrants an optimistic view about 
the ultimacies of the human condition. We may perhaps feel compelled 
nevertheless to take our side with Basil Willey rather than with the 
Acts of the Apostles, but do not let us suppose that we can thus trans- 
mute the event-symbol into a myth-symbol without entirely altering its 
meaning. Again the apologetic question still remains and of that de- 
liberately I say nothing here, because it would take me beyond the 
limits of the present theme. 

The Symbolism of the Sacraments 

The symbolism of the Christian sacraments is not only or even pri- 
marily a question of the symbolism of the raw materials which the 
sacraments employ—the water in baptism, or the Eucharistic bread and 
wine. Both Baptism and the Eucharist are primarily events, liturgi- 
cal actions, and we have to consider not merely the symbolism of the 
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component details but the total overall symbolism of the event itself. A 
sacramental event is more than merely a collection of symbols, it is 
itself a symbol considered as a whole. 

From this point of view the Christian sacraments fall into a some- 
what unusual class of symbols in which what the symbolic events sym- 
bolise is itself a symbolic event. We have briefly passed in review myth- 
symbols which symbolise, and can only symbolise, a perennial general- 
ity, and event-symbols which may under certain conditions symbolise 
an eternal singularity. We have now, in conclusion, to consider the 
special characteristics of an event symbol, or rather a whole group or 
class of event-symbols, which all symbolise another event-symbol, 
which is related to them rather as a primitive tribe may suppose itself 
to be related to its eponymous father. Thus in the Bible all the ‘chil- 
dren of Ammon’ believed themselves to be descended from Ammon. It 
must be confessed that this relationship is of a somewhat unique char- 
acter, perhaps analogous to the relationship between the universal and 
the particular as conceived in Platonic realism, and this not so much 
because the subordinate, repeatable event-symbols imitate or outwardly 
resemble the primary, unrepeatable and generic event-symbol, but be- 
cause the primary, unrepeatable, generic event-symbol, or better still 
that eternal singularity which it symbolises, somehow participates in, 
incorporates into its own reality, the secondary, repeatable event-sym- 
bols which find in the primary, unrepeatable, generic event-symbol the 
one clue to their entire meaning. 

The distinction between relationship by imitation and relationship by 
participation is as significant here as in the Platonic dialogues. Rela- 
tionship by imitation in a sense leaves the initiative to the plurality of 
the secondary symbols; relationship by participation lays its stress on 
the initiative of the primary genetic symbol. Thus we might interpret 
what may be vaguely described as a Zwinglian attitude towards the 
Eucharist, characteristic of so much in modern Protestantism, as an in- 
sistence on relating the Eucharist to the Christ-deed in terms of imita- 
tion, with the stress on outward resemblance. Thus the Eucharist be- 
comes characteristically The Lord’s Supper and what it recalls or re- 
collects is not so much what took place at Bethlehem, Calvary and the 
garden of the Resurrection, but the Last Supper itself. From the oppo- 
site point of view the reality which participates, reaffirms itself and is 
by us remembered in the Eucharist is the whole Christ-deed in its 
integrity, or better still that eternal singularity which the whole Christ- 
deed so vividly and so conclusively symbolises. According to the one 
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view it is our physical and historical participation in the Eucharist by 
means of which we recall the Christ-deed to ourselves; according to 
the alternative view it is the Christ-deed which, by participating in our 
Eucharist, recalls us to itself and by incorporating our Eucharist into its 
own reality incorporates us into that eternal reality which it symbolises. 
It is perhaps difficult to find a suitable term for this peculiar relation- 
ship between the primary, unrepeatable, generic event-symbol, and the 
secondary, repeatable event-symbols. Imitation certainly will not do, 
and even participation contains rather inappropriate Platonic overtones. 
The most obvious words in the theological vocabulary are extension, 
incorporation, representation and anamnesis in the strictly liturgical 
sense. We might call such symbols liturgical symbols provided we 
were very careful to draw attention to the special and novel character 
of the definition now to be imposed on this term. For myself I should 
prefer to use the term sacrament, or sacramental-symbol, and to put 
forward this relationship between the primary and unrepeatable, ge- 
neric event and the secondary, repeatable events as a clue to the essen- 
tial meaning of the whole sacramental reality. Certainly this would 
involve a departure from all the extant traditions in sacramental the- 
ology, but traditional sacramental theology has not been so successful 
in its search for agreed definitions and a universally acceptable ap- 
proach to its problems, that we should necessarily reject a proposal 
which involves beginning all over again from a totally new point of 
view. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


New Testament Theology. By Ethelbert Stauffer. Tr. by John Marsh. New York: 
Macmillan, 1955, pp. 373. $4.50. 

This classic treatise is designed to serve a double purpose, to be at 
once a manual of initiation for the theological student and a compre- 
hensive introduction for the general reader. For the benefit of the 
former, there is a copious provision of footnotes—no less than 838 of 
them, extending over 70 pages of fine print; for the benefit of the lat- 
ter, they are relegated to the end of the volume—where they are sure 
to be disregarded by virtually all students. Bibliographical indications 
are given at the head of each short chapter, and are limited to a se- 
lection of basic modern writings which will themselves refer the reader 
to a wider range of the relevant literature. 
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The text proper is arranged in three main parts. The first, entitled 
“The Development of Primitive Christian Theology,” gives concise 
expression to the views that Stauffer has formed about the place of 
Christianity in the general history of religions and about the specific 
olace of John the Baptist, Jesus, Peter, Paul, John, and Ignatius. Here 
also he introduces us to his unique and suggestive employment of 
Christian Art as indicative of the essential differentia of Christianity 
from Judaism and Hellenistic paganism alike; this would be infinitely 
more effective if he had found it possible to offer reproductions of the 
paintings and sculptures on which he comments. The second part, com- 
prising considerably more than half of the entire treatise, bears the 
title, “The Christocentric Theology of History in the New Testament” 
—a title which in itself expresses his central doctrine, that “New Testa- 
ment Theology” as a whole is nothing else than a “Christocentric The- 
ology of History.” This part is divided into five main sections, each 
with from six to fifteen short chapters of one to five pages apiece. The 
ruling themes are “Creation and Fall,” “Law and Promise,” “The Com- 
ing of Christ,” “The Church and the World,” and “The Present and 
the Future.” The third part, on “The Creeds of the Primitive Church,” 
argues that the great dogmatic developments of later centuries are 
initiated and grounded in the thought of the New Testament church. 
“The story of the Church’s dogma runs like a golden thread through 
the history of Christian theology from the very beginning. The dogma 
is as old as the Church herself. ... Both the dogma-making Church 
and the Church-making dogma are pre-Pauline in origin” (pp. 255-6). 


There is so much to praise in this volume that one hardly knows 
where to begin, especially when one is, like this reviewer, convinced 
that the basic approach to the subject is erroneous. The author has a 
wide and exact knowledge of his materials; the range and quality of 
his scholarship impresses one on every page. He is particularly strong 
in the relating of the New Testament to its Old Testament and especi- 
ally its “inter-testamental” presuppositions. In his view, “the New 
Testament writers are rooted, so far as their exegetical and theological 
thought forms go, in a living tradition which comes to them from the 
OT via the apocryphal literature (italics mine) down to the apocalyp- 
tic national writings of their own time.” To this apocalyptic frame- 
work of ideas he gives the odd title of “the old biblical tradition”— 
though it is obviously a tradition of which the older writngs of the Old 
Testament, virtually all the canonical writings indeed, have no know!l- 
edge whatever. In the application of this all-opening key, he makes 
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exceptionally clear and penetrating expositions in several areas of doc- 
trine, notable in the chapters on “The Priority of the Divine” (c. 9), 
“The Principle of Freedom” (c. 12), and in the many discussions of 
the devil and the world of demons. And independently, the reader will 
find many rich and rewarding chapters on many different themes of 
New Testament thought. 

Nevertheless, the exaggerated and exclusive emphasis on the signifi- 
cance of the apocalyptic element involves a serious distortion of the 
total picture. The texture of St. Paul’s thinking is not so simple; it is 
indeed conditioned by the so-called “old Biblical tradition” which he 
inherits, but is far from dominated by it, and tends to shake itself free 
of such elements in its later expressions. And it must be regarded as 
« conspicuous example of critical perversity to hold that apocalyptic is 
even a significant element in the thought of the Fourth Gospel—if it 
appears there at all, it is no more than vestigial. More broadly, this 
approach, denying as it does the significant hellenic and/or hellenistic 
elements within the fabric of New Testament thought, has the practical 
effect of picturing catholic Christianity as a kind of gigantic heresy. 
If it be true that “primitive Christianity is both prehellenistic and 
antihellenistic” (p. 107), as it is certainly true that ‘Catholicism de- 
veloped as a synthesis of Christianity and hellenism,” (p. 107), then 
we have opened an unbridgeable gap between the apostolic church and 
the catholic church. This is in the face of Stauffer’s own cogent argu- 
ment that the great dogmatic systems, which are certainly of the es- 
sence of catholicism, and which are simply inconceivable without the 
hellenization of the church, are none the less rooted and grounded in 
the New Testament itself (general argument of Part III). But in fact 
there is scarcely a single writer in the New Testament who is not af- 
fected in greater or less degree by hellenistic influences. Even St. Mat- 
chew and St. John the Divine (who is not to be identified with the au- 
thor of the Fourth Gospel), are not immune from this contagion; and 
to deny the presence of hellenistic influences in St. Paul, St. John, St. 
Luke and the authors of Hebrews, I and II Peter, and James is to be- 
tray a lamentable lack of acquaintance with the pagan environment of 
early Christianity. “To the Greeks, I became a Greek,” says St. Paul; 
and indeed the transplantation of the Church from Jewish to Gentile 
soil within the compass of a single generation is a sufficient indication 
that the teaching of the early church was by no means dominated by 
and imprisoned within a framework of peculiarly Jewish apocalyptic 
tradition. 
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This prompts us to raise the larger question of whether there is any 
profit in seeking to describe “New Testament Theology” in unitary 
terms. This has become a popular pursuit in recent times, but there 
is reason to feel that the writing-down of differences and of develop- 
ment within the New Testament has resulted and will result in more 
loss than gain. In the realm of language, “New Testament Greek” has 
been shown to be a misnomer; the language of the New Testament 
writers has no unity apart from the unity of the koine itself, which was 
used by Christians and non-Christians alike. In the realm of doctrine, 
it may be affirmed that there is no unity in the New Testament nar- 
rower than the unity of the Christian faith itself, and the theology of 
the New Testament writers has no greater unity than that of the 
Christian writers of the fourth century, or of the twentieth. 

Frank W. Beare 


The Book of Daniel. By E. W. Heaton. SCM Press, 1956, pp. 7-251. 12s 6d. 

Canon Heaton has filled a notable gap in giving us his commentary 
on Daniel. Not since 1929 have we had any substantial English treat- 
ment of this pivotal book. The Torch Bible series in which Heaton’s 
Daniel appears is designed for the general reader rather than the 
technical scholar and Canon Heaton has kept these readers in mind. 
The discussions are plain and non-technical. At the same time the 
treatment is meatier than in most of the previous volumes in this same 
series. ‘The seminarian and the clergyman will find this book informa- 
tive and stimulating. 

Almost one half of the 251 pages is given up to introduction. The 
customary problems of authorship, date, integrity and background are 
discussed. According to Canon Heaton, the definitive author lived be- 
tween 169-167 B.C. He took over the popular romances about Daniel 
in Chapters 2, 4, 5 and 6 and gave them their climactic interpretation 
in “the tremendously powerful vision of chapter 7.” Chapter 3 origi- 
nally concerned with the three youths only is a later insertion. In Chap- 
ters 8-12 we have a section coming from 167-164, of a pedestrian and 
unoriginal character. Its author may well be responsible also for the 
present form and language of the introductory chapter. Canon Heaton 
nowhere refers to the much simpler theory of Dalman, Torrey and 
Montgomery who divide the book, 1-6 popular tales in Aramaic, 7-12 
visions in Hebrew and hold that chapters 1, 7 were translated into He- 
brew and Aramaic respectively to bind the two parts together. 
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Canon Heaton is acquainted with the Ras Shamra and the Dead Sea 
material. I question the pertinency of the Ugaritic Danel to the pres- 
entation in our Book of Daniel. Did the author know any more about 
his hero than we knew before 1929? In the case of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Canon Heaton follows Rowley in giving them a Maccabean date. It 
might have been helpful to indicate that many, if not most scholars, 
place the events alluded to much later than the Maccabean period and 
the composition of Daniel. Also a study of the Dead Sea literature 
indicates that the Fourth Gospel may be as thoroughly Jewish in its 
thought forms as Daniel. (see p. 109). In the comment on the Fiery 
Furnace, p. 139 f., the attempt to establish a reference to burning by 
either Babylonian or Syrian kings is singularly weak. Such passages 
as Is. 43:2 and Ecclus 2:1 ff are not to be taken literally nor is Jer. 
29:22 to be accepted without question. 

But these are minor blemishes. The author is to be commended 
upon the informative manner in which he relates Daniel not only to 
the apocalyptic literature but to popular legend and romance, to the 
Wisdom literature and the Psalms. Like the latter, Daniel draws heav- 
ily upon the ancient Babylonian creation myth. 

Canon Heaton is not concerned merely to discuss Daniel’s sources 
in the past and his relation to the crisis of the day. These are seen in 
relation to the continuing circumstance of Jew and Christian. His 
treatment of the place Daniel occupies in Jewish religion and Chris- 
tian thought will well repay reading. In the commentary itself the in- 
troductions to the various chapters are largely concerned with the rele- 
vance of Daniel to Christian faith and our situation today. The notes 
themselves while of necessity brief are helpful and to the point. They 
will enable the serious reader to understand and appropriate the re- 
ligious message of this ancient book. Corwin C. Roacz 


Harper, 1955, pp. 186. $2.50. 


New Testament Faith for Today. By Amos N. Wilder. 

Professor Wilder has given us a thoughtful little book which opens 
wide perspectives on the whole field of New Testament thought. Like 
R. Bultmann, he is concerned with the problem of understanding and 
stating the Christian faith in such wise as to show that it speaks to our 
condition as powerfully as to the men of the first century or of the six- 
teenth. Unlike Bultmann, he does not believe that this purpose will 
be served by casting off the imaginative symbols which were employed 
by the first witnesses to the Cross and the Resurrection. “It is to be 
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admitted that distinctions need to be made in the types of mytho- 
poetic material in the New Testament. Much is marginal and needs 
to be tested by congruence with the central message. But the funda- 
mental point is that mythology in the sense of imaginative presentation 
is essential in religion. The language of faith requires it and glories 
in it... to dismiss “mythology” in favor of the prose of religion is to 
rationalize something which cannot be rationalized to this degree” (p. 
45). 

Wilder maintains that there is not so much fundamental alienation 
from Christianity in our society as bewilderment. “In the conditions 
of today hosts of men are puzzled and tacit as to their belief, dubious 
and intermittent as to formal affiliation with the religious institutions. 
but not fundamentally alienated.... A residual and inarticulate Chris- 
tian disposition survives in our secularized population like a water table 
that has receded into the subsoil” (pp. 14, 16). And he holds that the 
critical labors of Biblical scholars over the past hundred and fifty years 
have provided us with the means of removing the misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations of our religion which are mainly responsible 
for this uncertainty. In much contemporary “Biblical” theology, the 
liberal scholarship of recent generations is treated with scorn and re- 
proached as barren. Wilder makes it manifest that the reproach is 
unwarranted; that in fact these scholars have provided us with the in- 
dispensable materials for advance in understanding of the essentials of 
the Biblical message. His own approach is stated in a remarkable 
paragraph. 


A postliberal understanding of the New Testament is not one that 
returns to orthodoxy unless orthodoxy be understood in terms of 
the free kerygmatic tradition. The postliberal does not deny his 
liberalism. It is the liberal movement which has helped to free 
him from a false or verbal orthodoxy. It is the liberal movement 
which has made possible form criticism of the Gospels and all 
those new insights into the beginning of the church which under- 
lie Our present more constructive grasp of the New Testament. 
The postliberal cannot be a biblicist. But neither can he sympa- 
thize with that kind of New Testament theology today which mini- 
mizes the historical aspect of the origins of the faith. The post- 
liberal still believes that revelation comes and came through hu- 
man circumstances and not only fo it. (p. 168). 


In this spirit, he offers us a clear and penetrating interpretation of 
three cardinal areas of New Testament study in three chapters devoted 
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respectively to the proclamation of Jesus, the message of Paul, and the 
Johannine witness. In each, the study is based upon a fearlessly thor- 
ough criticism of the Biblical materials, a clear grasp of the total his- 
torical setting, a serious treatment of the symbols in which the thought 
is cast, and finally the relevance of all this to our modern life. 


If we were to single out for particular notice one strand in Wilder’s 
exposition, it would have to be his treatment of the Christian hope. 
Here his masterly handling of the symbolic is seen most effectively, an‘ 
there is much food for thought in his repudiation alike of utopianism 
and of radical pessimism as equally inadequate and erroneous inter- 
pretations of the Christian outlook upon the future of human society. 
“That social humanitarianism, whether Christian or secular, which 
flatters itself on its this-worldliness and waives the life beyond, knows 
all too little of the human heart. More abundant life on earth will 
only come as a by-product or even as a footnote to a transcendent di- 
mension of faith and hope” (pp. 97-98). Yet the hope of a more 
abundant life on earth is by no means discarded. “But the chief charge 
today against those who surrender hope for mankind is that they limit 
the power of God. To narrow the effective redemptive work of the 
Spirit to the life beyond the grave reflects the impoverishment of Chris- 
tian faith, hope and love, and plays into the hands of those who scorn 
the Gospel as an opiate of the people” (p. 97). 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to give more than 
a hint or two of the treasures that this little volume has to offer. It 
requires careful reading and pondering, and it can hardly fail to im- 
part to every one who will give it the attention it deserves a substantial 
deepening of understanding and strengthening of faith. 


F. W. Beare 


Jesus of Palestine: The Local Background to the Gospel Documents. By Eric F. F. 
Bishop. London: Lutterworth Press, 1955, pp. 328. 30 s. 


Mr. Bishop, who is now lecturer in Arabic at the University of Glas- 
gow, was for many years a C. M. S. missionary in the Near East and 
for twenty-three years principal of the Newman School of Missions in 
Jerusalem. His friends in the United States, in the seminaries and col- 
leges where he has visited, realize his thorough acquaintance with every 
aspect of Palestinian life, his friendship with all parts of the population, 
and his keen curiosity and perceptiveness. All this comes out in the 
present volume, which is a small commentary or companion to the gos- 
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pels, arranged according to the sections in Huck’s Synopse—a very 
convenient arrangement when more than one gospel must be consid- 
ered. Mr. Bishop pays careful attention to the problems raised in 
standard commentaries and often makes these the point of departure 
for his own remarks, many of which arise from the Arabic versions of 
the gospels (which are probably Palestinian in origin) or from his own 
observations of the life and speech of the Holy Land. He frequently 
discusses emendations suggested in C. C. Torrey’s Our Translated Gos- 
pels and Matthew Black’s 4n Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and 
Acts. 

His method can be defended. Up to the time of the British mandate, 
many Palestinian customs must have changed but little in the course of 
centuries, though now of course the old ways are fast disappearing. 
Islamization of the country was only gradual and never complete. Thus 
earlier customs and ideas are to be expected even among Moslems-- 
eg., Bishop says that the Ta’amireh tribe, who found the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, refer to God not as Allah but as Abu ’Isa, father of Jesus—and 
the Arabic of Palestine is not uninfluenced by the older Aramaic. When 
the gospels were translated from Greek into Arabic the work was done 
by people who had a Palestinian understanding of this literature. At 
the same time, modern parallels to ancient ideas and customs do not 
necessarily represent ancient Palestine, though it is only fair to point 
out that Mr. Bishop claims to do no more than make suggestions. The 
suggestions are excellent, and frequently illuminating, and future com- 
mentators on the gospels should pay careful attention to this book and 
its predecessors in the field. 

A few examples will indicate the nature of the comments. The kata- 
luma of Luke 2:7 may be the “guest room,” not the inn (pp. 41-43). 
The man who wished to bury his father (Matt. 8:21=Luke 9:59) was 
not bereaved; he did not want to leave home so long as his father was 
living (p. 93). In the parable of the tares, the reaping would not be 
done by the household slaves but by others who were specialists (p. 
126). Washing of hands up to the wrist (pugmé, Mark 7:3) has Mos- 
lem parallels (p. 147). The spitting of Mark 7:33 was an indication 
that the demon was being exorcised and expelled (p. 149). The RSV 
rendering of Luke 19:42, “Would that you knew,” has a parallel in 
Arabic grammar (p. 216). Jesus’ remark in Mark 14:7, “For always 
you have the poor with you ... but me you do not always have,” illus- 
trates the principle of Palestinian etiquette that “the claim of the pass- 
ing guest was greater than of those who were always present” (p. 243). 
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But for workers like Mr. Bishop, much of this illustrative material 
might be lost to future generations. One may hope that, important 
as other approaches may be, New Testament scholars will not neglect 
this one. SHERMAN E, JoHNsON 


Old Priest and New Presbyter. By Norman Sykes. Cambridge at the University 
Press, 1956. pp. viii + 266. $5.00. 

The Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge here pre- 
sents an historical summary of Anglican formularies and leading divines 
from the Reformation to the present as they faced the issues of episco- 
pal, presbyterial and papal polities. Appropriate emphasis has been 
put upon XVI Century and Caroline writings, as well as upon contem- 
porary issues posed vexingly by the Church of South India, but Pro- 
fessor Sykes is of course too judicious to respect prevailing parentheses 
in historical investigation, and so gives sufficient attention even to the 
XVIII Century. 

The historical evidence fully supports the conclusion that the Church 
of England has struck a via media in its polity as well as in its liturgy 
and doctrine. That evidence has been drawn from the great represen- 
tative thinkers of Anglican church history, without attempting either 
to display or to discuss eccentric viewpoints which would question the 
conclusion of episcopacy as a requirement wherever “it may be had 
without sacrificing purity of doctrine” and without unchurching “those 
churches deprived of it by ineluctable historical necessity.” That is to 
say, the Anglican position has maintained “episcopacy ... as part of a 
continuity with the early and medieval church,” accepted it “on the 
ground of historic continuance since the apostolic age”, required it “for 
ministering within its own communion” and urged “its restoration to 
those churches which have lost it, as a condition of reunion, without 
asserting their non-episcopal ministries and sacraments to be invalid 
because of its loss.” 

Professor Sykes presents a thoroughly historical argument. He has 
recognized fully “the novelty of the Tractarian emphasis on the ex- 
clusive validity of the orders and sacraments of episcopal ministries.” 
By so doing, he has undercut all partisan positions in which history 
yields to dogma: such as the negative conclusion of ubi episcopus ihi 
ecclesia, or the interest in toleration which has held episcopacy as adia- 
phorous. 

The book is sub-titled “Episcopacy and Presbyterianism since the 
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Reformation with especial relation to the Churches of England and 
Scotland.” The jacket, somewhat more accurately, gives the sub-titie 


“The Anglican attitude to episcopacy, presbyterianism and papacy 
since the Reformation.” The treatise originated as the Gunning Lec- 
tures at the University of Edinburgh 1953-54 and the Edward Cadbury 
Lectures at the University of Birmingham 1954-55. 

Obviously, the special attention of the book to problems existing in 
the relation between the English and Scottish established Churches 
tends to reduce its applicability to the position of the Episcopal Church 
within the crazy-quilt of American denominationalism with its leveling 
of both churches and sects to equal status as “patches.” But that 
special attention does not detract from its value as a relevant summari- 
zation of the history of Church of England thought on the ministry. 
As such, one of its distinct values is its having kept fully in its view of 
every period the intimate connections between English and Continen- 
tal church history, by no means least in the time of the Reformation 
itself. A. CLesBscH 


Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis, by William Graham Cole. Oxford University 
Press, 1955, pp. 3-232. $4.00. 

Mr. Cole has given us a book long needed in the field of studies lead- 
ing toward a rapproachment between Christianity and psychoanalysis. 
Much of the literature in the field is valueless, almost all of it avoids 
what many feel to be the central problem, that of sex. Sex in Chris- 
tianity and Psychoanalysis comes to us, then, as an excellent study in 
the area where it is most needed. 

The nature of this book is scholarly. The author may not have in- 
tended it so, but certainly a scholarly work is what he has given us. 
The book is divided into three main sections. First there is a review 
of Christian thinking on sex and marriage from the New Testament 
period to the present time. The second section is a review of psycho- 
analytic thinking in the same area. The major emphasis is on the 
theories of Freud, but the author includes a presentation of three ana- 
lysts who have departed in varying degrees from the original formula- 
tions. These are Karen Horney, a “cultural analyst”, and Franz Alex- 
ander and Sandor Rado, both closer to Freud but critical of his the- 
oretical thinking at significant points. The final section is a “recon- 
struction” of the Christian view of sex. This reconstruction is based 
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on both the background from Christian theology and psychoanalytic 


theory. 

Several things need to be pointed out about this framework. First is 
the matter of emphasis. Almost two-thirds of the entire book is given 
over to the historical development of Christian thought. Much of this 
material is worthwhile but it seems much too detailed and extended for 
a book of this sort. One suspects that the original piece was a degree 
thesis and that the over-emphasis on theology was a concession to grad- 
uate work committees. The result is that the last two sections, par- 
ticularly the final reconstruction, are woefully slighted. The same cri- 
ticism holds true for the review of psychoanalytic thinkers. Here, the 
emphasis is heavily on Freud. Mr. Cole’s review of Freud’s thinking, 
however, is excellent, and of course basic to the study. It is to be re- 
gretted that more space could not be devoted to further psychoanalytic 
developments. 

One other comment might be made on the development of Christian 
thought on the interpretation and ethics of sex. The whole section is 
not only long, but has a familiar thesis and development. It closely 
follows the patterns set up by Reinhold Niebuhr in his work on the 
history of ethics. It traces the gradual Hellenization of Christian 
thought from Paul through Augustine to Thomas Aquinas. Luther and 
Calvin at the Reformation escaped much of this, with a most notable 
exception in the realm of sex. The familiar contrast of Luther’s em- 
phasis on “Love” and Calvin’s on “Law” is also followed. This work, 
as Niebuhr’s, is incisive and full of helpful insight, particularly in trac- 
ing our attitudes toward sex. The parallel, however, reinforces the 
question raised as to emphasis. 

From the foregoing the author’s thesis is quite clear. He is con- 
cerned to show, using a rug analogy, that the red strand of Hebraism, 
a “naturalistic” attitude toward the world and the body evident in 
Jesus and Paul, has been covered over in the Christian West by the 
cold blue of Hellenism. A dualistic mind-body split, taken over from 
the Greek world, has haunted the Christian thought through the ages, 
producing a negative attitude toward the body and a rigid moralism. 
Science, which restores naturalism, is much closer to the original He- 
braic attitude than to Greek philosophic thought. The scientific claim 
of Greek ancestry and consequent hostility to Christian faith not only 
breeds unnecessary difficulty but is in error. This is a thesis which 
ought to be more rigorously pursued both for the sake of Christian 
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witness and, with Marxist inverted idealism and consequent Russian 
“science” in mind, for the sake of science. 

Psychoanalytic psychology produces a “naturalistic” attitude toward 
sex. This is not knowledgable libertinism but a concern to see sex as 
a natural part of a total man and as a means, a very sensitive means, 
of expressing man’s relationship to his fellow beings. Christianity and 
psychoanalysis can be in essential agreement. They are concerned about 
man and his relationships, man and his capacity to love. The difficul- 
ties both encounter are rooted in anxiety and fear which fracture re- 
lationships. 

There may be a division of labor in dealing with “existential” and 
“neurotic” anxiety but the main concern of both fields is the same. Both 
seek health and wholeness in man’s relationships to himself, his fel- 
lows, and his world. The main concern must be with inner attitude. 
“Regardless of the varying stresses and emphases, however, there is a 
common understanding of human behavior or symptomatic, a recog- 
nition that a preoccupation with symptoms is both futile and mis- 
taken.” 

This is excellent, sound, and heipful thinking. The book can be 
commended to ministers and psychiatrists as it will clear misunder- 
standings on both sides. It is a thinking book, one that will help in 
formulating an approach to one of the most difficult areas of modern 
life. Christians have much to unlearn in the area of sex and much in 
their tradition that has been positively harmful. Attitudes are not 
changed quickly, not even by a logical book full of helpful insights. No 
person concerned with this problem, as we all must be, could make a 
better start, however, than seriously studying Mr. Cole’s valuable work. 


Joun J. Hamex III 


Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition. By Derrick Sherwin Bailey. 
New York, Longmans, 1955 Pp. xii + 181. $3.50. 

“My object,” says Dr. Bailey, “has been simply to state as accu- 
rately and to examine as fully as possible the Biblical and ecclesiastical 
attitudes to homosexual practice, and the contributions of Roman law 
and mediaeval thought to the views which are now current in the 
West.” And he is concerned with correcting errors both in the church’s 
own interpretation of her tradition and in outsiders’ criticism of that 
tradition as a whole. 

The first chapter contains a detailed analysis of the sin of Sodom and 
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Gomorrah in the book of Genesis, in later Jewish literature, and in the 
Fathers. Bailey argues that in Gen. 19:5 the verb “to know” means 
no more than “to get acquainted with,” and that the Sodomites’ sin 
was therefore “some serious breach of the rules of hospitality” rather 
than technical sodomy. He suggests that the alternative interpretation 
“originated in a Palestinian Jewish reinterpretation of Gen. xix, in- 
spired by antagonism to the Hellenistic way of life.” This explanation 
does not seem to do justice to Lot’s offer of his daughters as substi- 
tutes for the angels, or to the analogous story in Judges 19. Even if 
the latter story were, as he calls it, an “undoubted derivative”, it 
would at least indicate how the Sodom story was understood at a very 
early time, and it is hard to believe that in Judges 19 there is not also 
a condemnation of homosexuality. 

The second chapter discusses “the Bible and homosexual practice” 
quite thoroughly, though in relation to Paul we miss a reference to 
M. S. Enslin, The Ethics of Paul (New York, 1930). But when Bailey 
argues that “there is no reason to suppose that the gedhésim were ac- 
customed to indulge in sodomitical acts” because “homosexual coitus 
would be meaningless in the ritual of a fertility cult”, he seems to neg- 
iect a previous statement that “simulated changes of sex were a feature 
of many fertility cults, for the assumption of female attire was thought 
to confer female power upon the wearer.” 

In the third chapter, on Roman law to the time of Justinian, Bailey 
shows that homosexual acts were forbidden by Roman law at least 
from the third century B.C. and that Christian emperors simply tried 
to enforce law already in existence, not to start a crusade. 

The fourth chapter deals with “legislation, teaching and opinion in 
the church,” including the penitential system. It is at this point that we 
regret the author’s conscious ignoring of “the paiderastia of the 
Greeks,” since generally speaking the church fathers combine biblica! 
teaching with Graeco-Roman ethical doctrine and its theories of nat- 
ural law. In order to assess patristic teaching the moral law of nature, 
mentioned by Clement, Tertullian, Chrysostom, Augustine and others, 
has to be considered, as well as its roots in ancient medical and philo- 
sophical literature. Furthermore, at this point it is difficult to treat 
the fathers’ views of homosexuality apart from their views of sexv- 
ality in general. Something might also be said of heretics as practis- 
ing, or accused of practising, sodomy. (This topic is discussed only in 
relation to the mediaeval period.) 

The fifth chapter attacks two common errors in regard to the middle 
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ages, and vindicates the Normans from the accusation that they were 
riven to homosexual practises and the mediaeval church from the 
charge of fanatical persecution. The sixth chapter traces the history of 
English law, including the removal of the death penalty only in 1861, 
and the prohibition of private acts in 1885. 

In the last chapter Bailey turns to consider the anomalies in the 
western tradition and its deficiencies as a guide, in spite of certain posi- 
tive features such as its insistence on the protection of the young and 
the need for tempering justice with mercy. He then makes some prac- 
tical recommendations in relation to the English law. 

It will be seen that on particular points this reviewer is not entirely 
in agreement with Bailey’s analyses. He feels that on the one hand 
the biblical denunciation of homosexual acts is minimized, while on 
the other hand the importance of what was regarded as the law of 
nature is not sufficiently taken into account. He would suggest that 
ince Graeco-Roman conceptions of the natural law were at least in 
part based on biological and medical researches, a modern view of 
homosexuality would have to take into account both the biblical atti- 
tude (considered historically) and the researches of modern science. 
In this way the inherent values of a natural-law doctrine could be re- 
covered and a fresh approach taken toward sexual difficulties of all 
sorts. In such a reconstruction Bailey’s book would be especially valu- 
able not only because of the materials it provides but also for the au- 
thor’s generally sensible and sober analyses. Rosert M. Grant 
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ugisches Worterbuch sum Neuen equality in ancient philosophical 
Testament. Founded by Gerhard 
Kittel; edited by Gerhard Friedrich. 
Vol. VI. Lf. 5, plasso—ploutos. plérdma (also by Delling), in which the 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1956. DM N/T. meaning is set against the array of 
4.60. 


teac 


ing. Another important article is 


meanings found elsewhere in ancient 
This new installment of Kittel’s literature. The meaning found in Chris- 
Worterbuch contains several very im- tian Gnosticism is ably sketched (p. 299), 
portant articles, e.g. pleonexia (by Prof. and its distinction from that found in 
Delling). in which the long backeround the Hermetica is recognized. Both 
f this word is accurately traced, with differ from the N.T. usage, but it helps 
its ethical implications due to the us to understand the N.T. better if we 
rising social consciousness (in Greek know how the word was used in other 
philosophy ) which sharpened its signifi- circles. Incidentally, it is this pains- 
cance. There really was an ideal of taking isolation of meanings which 
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enables us to judge whether or not the 
Hermetica are Gnostic, whether there 
was a pre-Christian Gnosticism or not, 
and whether Gnosticism was a develop- 
ment of one type of New Testament 
thought or an elaboration of Graeco- 
Oriental syncretism. It begins to look 
as if there were many varieties not only 
of Gnosticism but also of quasi-gnostic 
thought, both Christian and pagan. 


The Universal Bible. By Solomon Schon- 
feld. Sidgwick and Jackson, 1955, 
pp. 186. $2.40. 


Dr. Schonfeld has produced his “uni- 
versal Bible” by selecting from the 
Pentateuch, which he rates higher than 
the “later writings,” passages in which 
post-biblical Jewish interpreters have 
found a basic moral law for all man- 
kind. The task is performed with sin- 
cerity, knowledge, and originality; and 
if the result is homiletical rather than 
scientific and has little relevance to 
present Old Testament scholarship, one 
can still gratefully read the author’s 
fresh translations and provocative notes 
for their evidence of the presence in 
Judaism of a genuine concern for the 
welfare and salvation of the Gentiles. 
The book is thus, in its way, a footnote 


to Old Testament theology. Ww. c. K. 

Discovering Buried Worlds. By André 
Parrot. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955, pp. 128. $3.75. 


Of the many books on archaeology 
that have been appearing lately, this is 
one of the best for the general reader to 
start with. The first chapter describes 
how a dig is carried on and what emerges. 
The other three chapters include 
a brief history of Near Eastern archae- 
ology, a sketch of the five thousand 
years of history opened up by it, and 
a discussion of the bearing of archae- 
ology on biblical studies. An excellent 
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select bibliography concludes the work, 
M. Parrot is the famous excavator of 
Mari, and, earlier, of Lagash, and he 
illustrates much of what he says from 
his own experience. He is, in addition, 
a man of good taste and common sense 
and writes uncommonly well. This 
the first number of a series called 
“Studies in Biblical Archaeology,” all of 
which, we hope, will be translated. 


Das Buch Jesus Sirach. By Othmar 
Schilling. (Herders Bibelkommen- 
tar: Die Heilige Schrift fiir das 


Leben erklart, VII. 2). Freiburg 
Verlag Herder, 1956, pp. xi + 217 
n.p. 


This is a beautifully printed volume 
containing a fresh and attractive trans 
lation of Sirach and a clear, simple ex 
position showing the bearing of its 
teaching upon the religious and ethical 
life. In fact the whole series, dedicated 
to the practical exposition of scripture, i 
admirable. The paragraphs dealing with 
the relation of Hebrew-Jewish wisdom 
teaching, in which the Wisdom of God 
(fem. Hokhmah. Gk. Sophia) is person 
fied, to the teaching of the N.T. clearly 
state the distinction between the biblic«! 
personification and the historical “mother 
hood” of the Blessed Virgin. Not al 
commentaries are adapted to continuous 
reading: here is one that is as readable 
as a good sermon. F.C. G. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Willian 
Neil. SCM Press, 1955, pp- 14 
8/6 


The Epistle to the Romans. By A. M. 
Hunter. SCM Press, 1955, pp. 134 
8/6 


These are new numbers in the “Torci 
Bible Commentaries, a series which has 
been appearing at intervals now for the 
past few years. They are competently 
done by men of sound scholarship, who 
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seem to have been able to avoid both 
writing down to, and over the head of, 
the general intelligent reader for whom 
the series is intended. One attraction is 
that each book is small enough to be 
sipped into a man’s jacket pocket and 
read at odd moments. This being so, 
it would seem that it might have been 
well to have printed the portions of the 
Bible on which comment is being made, 
and there is sufficient blank space at 
the end of many of the sections to have 
done so without adding to the thickness 
of the book. Macmillan is distributing 
the series in this country, apparenty at 
a price of $2 per volume. se 


Judas Iskarioth in der Geschichte der 
Auslegung von der Reformation bis 
sur Gegenwart. .By Kurt Liithi. 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1955, pp. 209. 


For Luther Judas was so to speak re- 
incarnate in his own day, in the person 
of monks or other opponents such as 
the Pope or Erasmus. Calvin  inter- 
preted Judas’ betrayal as an example of 
predestination, in which God used the 
devil to work out his own purpose. Ro- 
man Catholic critics complained that 
this was to make the devil God. Later 
biblical critics and theologians often 
concentrated on the purely human side 
of the story, but form criticism put an 
end to this kind of analysis by insisting 
on the gospels as gospels. Barth like 
Calvin stresses the importance of Judas 
for the work of Christ: “without Judas 
no apostolic tradition.” Judas is at the 
same time everyman, or at least the old 
everyman: “through the death of Jesus 
the Judas in Paul was put to death.” 
These are only some of the high points in 
the rich collection of materials which 
Liithi has assembled. 

One wonders, however, if church his- 
tory really begins in 1517, or for that 
matter the history of exegesis. The 
seventeenth-century Roman Catholic 


Abraham a Santa Clara “appeals to the 
fathers of the ancient and mediaeval 
church (Augustine! Thomas!).” Apart 
from this hint that antiquity existed 
(p. 193), Liithi refers only to the 
Cainites, with whom some of his exegetes 
have something in common. Anglicanism 
apparently does not exist for him. But 
he has provided a valuable introduction 
to an important problem. R. M. G. 


Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, Vol. V: 
Rabbinischer Index. Prepared by 
Joachim Jeremias and Kurt Adolph. 
Munich: C. H. Beck, 1956, pp. xi & 
DM 18. 


At the time of his death Paul Biller- 
beck entrusted to Jeremias the responsi- 
bility for the Kommentar.  Billerbeck 
had himself planned a rabbinic index to 
his great work. With the assistance of 
Kurt Adolph, Jeremias has completed 
this project. The result is a volume 
containing about 40,000 references to the 
Mishnah, the Talmud, the Pseudepi- 
grapha, the Targum, various midrashim, 
medieval works, the Shemoneh esreh and 
other prayers, and to literary works 
(Josephus, Justin, Philo). There are 
also two pages of Corrigenda for vols. 


I-IV. H. G. 


Zhe Ministry of the Glory Cloud. By 
R. E. Hough. Philosophical Library, 


1955, PP. 145- $3.50. 

“Popular” essays on the biblical in- 
stances of the symbolic use of the term 
cloud with reference to the divine pres- 
ence. H. G. 
The Philosophy of Epictetus. By John 


Bonforte. Philosophical Library, 
1955, pp. 146 (no index) $3.00. 


A topical arrangement of the Higginson 
translation of 1865, with a few connecting 
sentences supplied. An attempt has been 
made to clarify the English, but the 
author does not know Greek. H. G. 
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St. duzustne: The Problem of Free 
Choice. Translated by Dom Ponti- 
fex. Westminister, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1955, pp. 291. $3.25. 

Volume 22 in the series, “Ancient 
Christian Writers”. The text used was 
that of Migne, but the was 
assisted to the extent of a list of proposed 
corrections by W. M. Green, 
preparing the text for the Vienna Corpus. 
The introduction is followed by a six 


translator 


who is 


page summary of the argument, and an 
eight page repharasing of the questions 
dialogue. Full and 
scholarly notes. H. G. 


at issue the 


Billy Sunday Was His Real Name, by 
William G. McLoughlin Jr. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. pp. 
XXIX, 237 pages. plus notes and index. 


been a_ distinguishing 


Protestantism. It 


Revivalism has 
feature of American 
alone has produced professional revival- 
Billy Sunday, at the peak of his 
the most effective of them 
Billy He aroused 
curiosity; so that 
assigned crack re- 
cover him. He had more 
staunch supporters and more severe de- 
tractors than preceding or contemporary 
did. What caused the phe- 
nomenon, Billy Sunday? 

Dr. McLoughlin’s book is a_ scholarly 
study of Sunday’s methods and message, 
of the popu- 
larity of his revivals from the attempts 


ists. 

career, was 
Graham. 
much so 


all, until 
immense 
metropolitan papers 


porters to 


revivalists 


reasons for the growing 


in small Iowa towns to the later efforts 


to convert great cities (culminating in 
his 1917 campaign in New York), and 
of the causes for his decline after World 
War I. It 
product and expression of 
which he lived.” 

This book is not light reading but a 
solid treatment of 
(right wing Republican), the very careful 
(fundamentalist), politics and economics 


studies his “career as the 


the era in 


Sunday’s_ theology 
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organization of his campaigns, his flam 
boyant preaching, his technique, his f- 
nances. It deserves thoughtful consider- 
ation by students of America’s religious 


history. A 


The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed By 
James Franklin Bethune-Baker, 
Abridged and Edited by W. Norman 
Pittenger. Seabury Press, 1955. pp. 
95. $1.00 (paper) 

A new edition of a well-known book by 
the late Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, “fa distinguished 
representative of a profoundly Anglican 
and Catholic ‘modernism’ ”. (from the 
Preface) H. G. 


Christianity and Freedom, A Symposium. 
Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. 163. 
$2.75 

A collection of scholarly essays first 
presented as papers read to the Centre 
catholique des Intellectuels francais. 

Freedom is considered in the context of 

Hinduism, Islam, Christianity both 

Eastern and Western. ‘The con- 

cluding essays deal with the free society 

and the Christianity society. H. G. 


two 


Meditations from Kierkegaard. Trans 
lated and edited by T. H. Croxall. 
Westminister Press, 1955, pp. 165. 
$3.00 

book, representing 

Most of the 

(largely un- 

from the 

centered 


A treasure of a 
and care. 
from the 


great labor 

selections are 
translated) Papirer, a 
Vaerker. Most of them are 
about the New Testament, with emphasis 
on the Passion, some about the Old. In 
each case the passage from scripture is 
first, then the selection and a 
prayer from  Kierkegaard’s own 
The divisions of the book are: For Times 
and Seasons, The Sermon on the Mount, 
Some Biblical Personalities, Parables and 
and General. The 


selection. 


few 


given 


of Jesus, 
given for eaach 


Miracles 
reference is 
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